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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
M R. CHURCHILL has been saved from another 


deficit by the extraordinary mortality among 

millionaires. The national accounts for the finan- 
cial year which has just ended show a surplus of £4 
millions, while Estate Duties have exceeded their esti- 
mated yield by £9} millions. The Income Tax has also 
exceeded expectations by £8} millions, but Super-tax 
has fallen short, and Excise is £6} millions below Mr. 
Churchill’s estimate, despite the reduction of brewers’ 
credits which should have brought in an extra £5 mil- 
lions. Another item tending to reduce the Budget sur- 
plus is E.P.D., which was estimated to yield £38 mil- 
lions which have failed to materialize. The actual 
realized surplus of £4 millions goes automatically, of 
course, to the reduction of the National Debt, and as 
Mr. Churchill allowed in his Budget for a Sinking Fund 
of £65 millions, the handsome contribution of nearly 
£70 millions is made to this object. If we begin to think 
of prospects in the present financial year, however, it 


must be remembered that the past year’s receipts in- 
clude £82 millions of non-recurring income. It seems 
unlikely therefore that Mr. Churchill, who has already 
announced no change in the income tax, or in the duties 
on tea, sugar, and spirits, will be able to devote any- 
thing this year to the relief of local rates. But Mr. 
Churchill loves to surprise us. 
* * * 

The text of the Egyptian Government’s reply to the 
British Note of March 7th has not yet been published, 
but it is clear that the Cabinet consider it to have 
created a serious situation, and the contents of the 
reply, as reported, certainly give grounds for apprehen- 
sion. The British Note, it will be remembered, em- 
bodied, in effect, a threat to veto certain laws relating 
to the carriage of arms, the right of assembly, and the 
election of village headmen, which the new Egyptian 
Government is presenting to Parliament. The wisdom 
of the Note was questionable. Great Britain has respon- 
sibilities acknowledged internationally, for the safety of 
foreigners in Egypt, which undoubtedly give the British 
Government a right to make representations with re- 
gard to measures affecting the internal security of 
Egypt. It was nevertheless unfortunate that, at the 
very moment when the British Government were pro- 
testing against the British forces in Egypt being re- 
garded as an army of occupation, or a derogation of 
Egyptian sovereignty, they should present something 
very like an ultimatum relating to Egyptian domestic 
legislation. It was not to be expected that Nahas 
Pasha should refrain from protesting against the tone of 
the Note, even if he decided to drop his proposed laws. 

* * & 

Unfortunately, Nahas Pasha appears to have gone 
much further. It is understood that his reply amounts 
to a denunciation of the whole position of Great Britain 
in Egypt, and a refusal to regard the Declaration of 
1922 as forming any basis for Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
He demands the withdrawal of all British troops, leav- 
ing the defence of the Suez Canal solely to the Egyptian 
Army ; the repudiation of any claim to a special diplo- 
matic position in Egypt, or to responsibility for the 
lives and property of foreigners; and recognition of 
Egyptian claims in the Sudan. It would be foolish to 
take Nahas Pasha too seriously. He is probably play- 
ing to his party gallery ; but the lack of political realism 
shown in these demands is a bad omen for future nego- 
tiations. The Egyptian claim to the Sudan is bad 
legally, historically, and morally, and any British 
Government must refuse it alike in interest and in 
honour. The peculiar position of Great Britain in 
Egypt itself is the result of a complex of present con- 
ditions and past events recognized even by Zaghlul 
Pasha. The task for both British and Egyptian states- 
manship is << recancile the facts of that position with 
the legitimate aspwations of Nigypt. .We have ai!ways 
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held that Great Britain should make further conces- 

sions, especially with regard to the situation of the 

Suez Canal garrison; but when Nahas Pasha begins by 

ignoring all the fundamental facts of the problem, he 

makes it very much more difficult to adjust its details. 
* * * 


The speech delivered by Mr. Lionel Curtis at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the Commonwealth 
Trust Limited on March 27th must have been, in some 
respects, the most remarkable speech ever published 
in the advertisement columns of the Times. The cir- 
cumstances giving occasion for the meeting are, briefly, 
these : The Commonwealth Trust was created in 1918 to 
take over the assets and responsibilities of the Basle 
Mission and Trading Company, a mainly philanthropic 
body which for many years had done business in India 
and Africa, restricting itself to a fixed return on capital 
and dedicating all surplus profits to the welfare of the 
natives. Under the impression, apparently, that this 
was a German concern, the British Government 
sequestrated its property during the war, and was on 
the point of selling it to traders who had no such 
scruples as the Basle missionaries, when the Common- 
wealth Trust intervened. It turns out, however, that 
the Basle Mission was not German but Swiss, and the 
Government has now, somewhat belatedly, announced 
its intention of returning the property to its rightful 
owners. 

* * * 

Mr. Curtis, as a director of the Trust, is not un- 
naturally perturbed at this decision, and we should have 
every sympathy with him if he devoted himself to an 
attempt to get the best possible terms for the Trust out 
of the British Government. He has chosen, however, to 
demand an inquiry, and to back his demand by the 
most violent attack upon the motives of those who have 
urged the Government, through Parliament and the 
Press, to restore the sequestrated property. Lord Tem- 
pletown and Mr. J. H. Harris have been most promi- 
nent in advocating this course, and upon them, accord- 
ingly, has Mr. Curtis’s ire fallen most heavily. Anyone, 
however, who has ventured to say or write a word on 
the subject comes in for a share of censure, and even 
Tue Nation does not escape. ‘* In the interests of the 
British Press,’’ Mr. Curtis demands 

‘*that the editors of TRUTH and West AFRICA, and we 

must add THE NATION AND ATHENUM, should explain 

whether they have had communications, written or 
verbal, with Mr. Harris on this subject.” 
It so happens that until this week we have not written a 
word on the subject. ‘* Kappa,’’ however, has referred 
to it in ** Life and Politics,’’ and this is no doubt suffi- 
cient to condemn us in Mr. Curtis’s eyes. 
* * * 

One further point. In his speech on March 27th, 
Mr. Curtis declared that the Swiss Government 

‘“ would do well to advise Herr Preiswerk-Imhoff that 

it is not for a Swiss citizen to attempt to influence the 

Parliament, Press, and public institutions of England, 

even in time of peace.”’ 

If this is a temperamental appeal to anti-alien preju- 
dices, it astonishes us in a man of Mr. Curtis’s character 
and way of thinking; but if it represents his considered 
opinion, it astonishes us no less in a careful and life- 
long student of our institutions. A foreigner is debarred 
by law from voting in our elections, nor should he 
interfere in them in any other way; similarly we would 
deprecate a foreigner owning or controlling a political 
paper in this country. But a foreigner resident or own- 
ing property in any territory controlled from West- 
minster, gn¢, Whitehall,:if he considers, brmself injured 
by ofr Gb¥etnttept: has as gaodiarmight tg put his case 
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before any Peer, M.P., or editor, and to place it through 
them before the High Court of Parliament or the forum 
of public opinion, as he has to bring it into our law 
courts. If, however, Mr. Curtis means to suggest that 
Herr Preiswerk-Imhoff has pursued these perfectly legiti- 
mate aims by illegitimate methods, he had better dis- 
euss Herr Preiswerk-Imhoff’s methods and not his 
nationality ; for foreigners and denizens enjoy the same 
rights, and are subject to the same limitations, in 
appealing for justice. Nor should we wish foreigners 
to think that they cannot seek or obtain redress of 
grievances in Great Britain through any other than 
diplomatic channels. Were we ever to reach that con- 
dition we might—if we may use Mr. Curtis’s own words 
—*as Englishmen” well ‘‘ rub our eyes and ask 
whether we have gone to sleep and waked up in the 
Middle Ages.”’ 
* * * 

In reply to a further caustic inquiry from Lord 
Buckmaster, a Government spokesman announced in 
the House of Lords on Thursday of last week that a 
committee had been appointed to consider the possible 
dangers of ethyl petrol. The committee is mainly 
departmental in character ; it is under the chairmanship 
of Sir Frederick Willis, Chairman of the Control Board, 
and contains, in addition to representatives of the 
Departments concerned, Professor A. C. Chapman, Sir 
William Willcox, and Professor Dixon. The terms of 
reference have now been published. They are :— 

‘“To inquire into the possible dangers to health 
resulting from the use of motor spirit containing lead 
tetra-ethyl or similar lead-containing compounds, and 
to report what precautions, if any, are desirable for the 
protection of the public or of individuals in connection 
with the use or handling of such motor spirit.” 

The Government have been extraordinarily dilatory in 
setting this inquiry on foot, and if the committee should 
report unfavourably on the use of ethyl it will be 
obvious that the public have been exposed to needless 
dangers through the casual indifference with which 
warnings have been received. 

* * * 


Many columns of the daily Press have been filled 
this week with the apparently trivial details of the 
Naval Court Martial at Gibraltar. Commander Daniel 
was put on trial before Captain Dewar in accordance 
with the rule of the Naval Service, which provides that 
when two officers are being tried on similar charges the 
junior shall be tried first. The Court’s findings upon 
Commander Daniel’s conduct have been pronounced 
before we go to press. We think it best, however, to 
make no comment on the affair until both'trials are over. 

* * # 

As foreshadowed in our last week’s issue, the 
conference of shipbuilding employers and trade unions 
held at the end of last week did not arrive at agreement 
concerning an increase of wages. The trade unions ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the employers’ offer of 
3s. a week to the main body of time-workers in the ship- 
yards, and urged that a larger wages increase should be 
given, which should be both unconditional and applic- 
able to all workers, whether on time or piece rates. The 
employers replied that, while they were willing to forgo 
the attached conditions, the amount of the wages offer 
could not be increased, since the economic situation of 
the industry had actually worsened since the offer was 
originally made in February. The workers’ represen- 
tatives stated that they were unable to accept this final 
offer, and the whole position is to be considered by the 
trade unions. The trade unions of the boilermakers, 
who are piece-rate workers, and of the joiners, who have 
been receiving a special bonus of 3s. a week for some 
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years, will certa aly be dissatisfied with the employers’ 
offer, which dc not apply to these groups of workers, 
but some of th other unions may accept this partial 
satisfaction of cheir claims. It seems probable that 
the new conciliation machinery for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry will have to be given a trial run before these 
negotiations are concluded. 
* * + 


That conciliation machinery has just been com- 
pleted by the acceptance by Mr. H. P. Macmillan, 
K.C., of a joint invitation from the Shipbuilding Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the shipyard Trade Unions to 
act as independent chairman at national conferences of 
the industry, arranged according to the conciliation 
machinery agreements concluded last year. With the 
exception of the Boilermakers’ Society, all the shipyard 
Unions are parties to the conciliation agreements, and 
a further attempt is to be made to secure the inclusion 
of the boilermakers in the procedure. Machinery now 
exists for discussion of questions in the workyard where 
they arise, and for dealing with local district questions, 
with a right of appeal to a national central conference 
failing local settlement. Questions of national and 
general interest may be taken directly to a national 
central conference. The conciliation agreements pro- 
vide that work shall be continued pending the con- 
sideration of a matter in dispute, and there is a final 
right of appeal to a national general conference, where 
the independent chairman will preside. His function 
will be that of a conciliator, not an arbitrator, and he 
will conduct the business of the meeting, but possess 
neither a vote in the proceedings nor a casting vote. 
The appointment, which is the first of its kind, is an 
interesting experiment in the maintenance of industrial 
peace which deserves attention. 

* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has taken a further step towards rehabilitating the 
Notts Miners’ Association as the representative of Not- 
tinghamshire coal-miners, by asking the coal-owners of 
the county to give facilities for a bailot of all the miners 
to ascertain whether the latter wish to be represented 
by the Notts Miners’ Association or by the new Indus- 
trial Non-Political Union. The General Council is 
endeavouring to form a committee of local public men 
to ensure that the ballot will be impartial, and the 
Mayor of Nottingham and the Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
have already consented to act as scrutineers. Although, 
up to the time of going to press, the owners have not 
yet held a meeting to consider the General Co incil’s 
request, it is generally considered that they are unlikely 
to modify their present attitude of negotiating solely 
with the Non-Political Union. Meanwhile, the latter 
has declared strong disapproval of the ballot, and its 
executive has stated that the Non-Political Union will 
not be bound by the result. 

* * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s recent remarks on the 
arms traffic to China show how difficult it is to ensure 
that countries party to such agreements as the Chinese 
arms embargo convention shall all take the necessary 
steps to enforce it. Something is now being done to 
stop the passage of arms and munitions to China; but 
a good many years of drastic prohibition will be neces- 
sary before the rival factions are seriously hampered by 
lack of weapons. Chinese warfare does not wear out 
guns, rifles, and bayonets quickly; though transport 
vehicles deteriorate fairly rapidly. Even a lack of 
transport can be overcome, in a certain degree, by 
enormous numbers of conscripted coolies. But though 
little immediate result is to be expected from a stricter 
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enforcing of the arms convention, the negotiations with 
the Kuomintang may end in a definite agreement. The 
United States Minister, Mr. MacMurray has now signed 
an agreement with the Nationalist Government; and 
the British Consul-General at Nanking is still nego- 
tiating. 

* * * 

The Nationalists have given Mr. MacMurray a list 
of persons executed for the outrages, and this document 
is accepted as proof that the Kuomintang sincerely 
regret what occurred. A joint commission of Chinese 
and Americans is to assess the damage done to private 
property and the compensation that should be paid. 
The American Government will express regret that the 
barrage fire from the warships should have done so much 
damage. British negotiations are at a_ standstill 
because our negotiators proudly refuse to express any 
regret for the barrage from the warships. They main- 
tain that the barrage was justifiable. Certainly it was; 
but the British Government are not asked to pay 
damages for its destructive effects. They are offered 
thousands of pounds in return for an expression of 
sorrow, which does not seem excessive in the circum- 
stances. In any case, no general trading agreement 
will be compounded with the Southern provinces until 
the Nanking business is settled. 


* * x 


The annual Universities Congress of the National 
Union of Students, which has just been held at Oxford, 
is a remarkable gathering. The five hundred students 
who attended this year were about equally divided be- 
tween the sexes and were drawn from all the Univer- 
sities of England and Wales, and even included some 
representatives of Scotland and Ireland. The proceed- 
ings included a Universities’ Parliament held in the 
Union Debating Hall, at which a Liberal Government 
took office and introduced a Bill for the reorganization 
of the coal-mining industry. Two amendments to this 
Bill, one introduced by the Conservatives and the other 
by the Labour Party, were heavily defeated, and the 
Second Reading was carried against the combined 
Oppositions by a small majority. It is an encouraging 
sign that Liberalism should thus be in the ascendant 
among the most active minds of the coming generation. 
But it must not be supposed that the Congress was 
mainly preoccupied with politics. It was a festival of 
music, drama and discussion, and an impressive demon- 
stration of the vitality and alertness of the under- 
graduate population. Perhaps the most remarkable 
display of this vitality was in the production of a daily 
newspaper, the Sun, which appeared regularly through- 
out the congress week. 

* * * 


After a period of controversy, followed by a period 
of consideration, the Pope has decided on the attitude 
which the Church is to adopt towards the AcTION 
FrancaisE. Unless persons about to be married 
solemnly abjure the Action Frangaise and undertake 
never to read it again, the religious ceremony of mar- 
riage will not be performed for them, the sacrament 
of baptism will be refused to the children of parents 
who read the Action FRANGcAISE, and all readers and 
contributors will be refused Communion and the right 
of burial in consecrated ground until they undertake to 
have nothing more to do with the paper. It remains 
to be seen how this uncompromising condemnation will 
affect the sales of a rather uninteresting paper. The 
common vulgar may, however, for the time being, be 
rather curious to read the columns of a newspaper 
which has provoked His Holiness to speak with the 
voice of the Gregorys and the Hildebrands. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
DISTRESSED AREAS 


HE Liberal Party has now formally adopted the 

proposals of the ** Yellow Book ”’ and will proceed 

to preach them with vigour and exhilaration in the 
constituencies. We do not doubt that the Liberal cause 
will derive benefit, as it deserves to do, from this clear 
definition of its attitude and purpose towards the diffi- 
cult problems of economic policy which challenge our 
modern statesmanship. To render this assistance to 
the Liberal cause was one of the main objects of the 
Industrial Inquiry. But it was not its only object, and 
we trust that it will not prove to be its only result. We 
may hope that it will leave a mark on the programmes 
of all parties, and influence the conduct of affairs by 
whatever Governments may be in power. And, in par- 
ticular, we would wish that it might serve to stir the 
present Government from the amiable lethargy which 
seems to have become its settled mood. 

For some of the more important proposals in the 
** Yellow Book ”’ are proposals of urgency, remedies for 
a serious emergency situation, which will not brook 
neglect. Last week the House of Commons discussed 
the plight of the coal-mining areas, with particular 
reference to the appalling conditions in South Wales. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain described the position as 
tragic, and it was not his cue to use highly coloured 
words. It needs an imaginative effort for those who 
live in the comparatively prosperous regions of Great 
Britain to realize the full extent of the human tragedy— 
the undramatic, dreary human tragedy—which the dis- 
tress of other regions represents. Heavy unemployment 
—how inadequate is such a phrase to convey a sense 
of the paralytic horror of South Wales! Heavy unem- 
ployment—it has almost lost its power to worry us, 
so used are we to the phrase, so used to the statistical 
fact. Indeed, the average man, away from the centres 
of depression, has come to suspect that it is essentially 
a statistical fiction, knowing as he does that the stan- 
dard of life of the mass of people around him has been 
well maintained. In these circumstances even the fact 
that unemployment among insured workpeople in 
Wales is no less than 25 per cent. may fail to impress. 
It is a matter for regret that another phrase has been 
prematurely overworked. The war metaphor, ** devas- 
tated areas’? sums up the position with essential 
accuracy. Groups of colliery villages, in which the 
greater number of collieries have closed down for good 
(in the Blaina district six out of seven), in which accor- 
dingly the sources of local revenue are drying up at 
the same time that the relief of distress requires a grow- 
ing local expenditure, a population deprived not merely 
of work and wages, but of hope, enshackled by debt, 
and with the spectacle of desolation all around them. 
Such are the conditions which obtain already in many 
districts in South Wales, and which show ominous signs 
of developing in other regions. 

Now all this was common ground in the debate last 
week. Mr. Neville Chamberlain did not pretend that 
the trouble was about to cure itself. The coal industry, 
as a whole, would he hoped show some recovery; but 
districts like Blaina would remain derelict ; and the per- 
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manent surplus of miners might amount to 200,000. 
There was undoubtedly serious distress ; there had not, 
he thought, been ‘* any very serious deterioration in 
the public health up to the present ’’; but they ‘* could 
not have such distress, such unemployment, and such 
impoverishment without some effect on the health of 
the people,’ and the position ‘* would have to be most 
carefully and sympathetically watched.’’ Many of the 
local authorities were doubtless unable to meet the 
debts they had incurred. But the time had not come 
** to make a final settlement,’’ and to speak of relieviag 
the local authorities of their debts would be to dis- 
courage praiseworthy efforts, like that of Abertillery, 
to make ends meet. Such efforts did not, perhaps, 
tend to mitigate distress; but for this purpose, Mr. 
Chamberlain looked to private charity, which he 
thought might be organized on a regional basis. For 
the rest, the Government had appointed the Industrial 
Transference Board to promote the transfer of miners 
to other districts and other occupations. With the 
same end in view they were increasing the number of 
training centres. Such was the attitude of the Govern- 
ment as defined by Mr. Chamberlain. He did, indeed, 
observe in the earlier part of his speech that the situa- 
tion 

‘called for exceptional measures, and as soon as the 

Government could see their way clear to solving the 

problem they would not be deterred by any consideration 

of what happened in this country before.” 
But the remainder of his speech showed that Ministers 
do not ** see their way clear ’’ to any solution for the 
present. ‘* Careful and sympathetic watching °’ repre- 
sents their characteristic response to a situation calling 
admittedly for exceptional measures. 

Now let no one suggest that the Government is help- 
less ; and that if it proposes to do very little it is because 
there is very little that any Government can do. The 
Liberal Industrial Report puts forward proposals which 
go to the heart of the problem. In the first place, it 
proposes to transfer the whole function of relieving the 
able-bodied from the Boards of Guardians to the State. 
We do not believe that anything short of this is 
adequate to the problem. Poor-law relief is not only an 
important item in the total local expenditure through- 
out the country. It is the biggest factor in the varia- 
tions of local rates between one district and another, 
which are perhaps a more vicious phenomenon than 
their high average level. Heavy local unemployment, 
heavy expenditure on poor relief, heavy local rates, a 
further burden on the depressed industries, a further 
deterrent to the introduction of new industries into the 
depression areas. So the vicious circle revolves. And 
the only way to break through it is to make the relief 
of unemployment a national, and not a local, function. 

If this is desirable on economic grounds, it is surely 
no less desirable on grounds of administrative policy. 
Poplar, Bedwellty, Chester-le-Street—the passing of a 
special Act of Parliament to enable Mr. Chamberlain 
to suspend Boards of Guardians from their duties—all 
testify to the unsatisfactory working of the present 
poor-law system. Indeed Mr. Chamberlain regards it 
as so unsatisfactory that he has proposed, though his 
party will not follow him, to abolish the Boards of 
Guardians altogether, and to transfer their functions to 
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the County Councils. But why to the County 
Councils? What rational argument is there for hand- 
ing over able-bodied relief to the County Councils rather 
than to the State? We need uniformity of policy, we 
need a pooling of the burden throughout the country 
as a whole; the unit of the County Council would do 
little to achieve either object. We need, moreover, a 
co-ordination of outdoor relief with the system of unem- 
ployment insurance, which can only be achieved if the 
function is entrusted to the State. 

By making able-bodied outdoor relief the business 
of the State, we should at once be in a position to meet 
adequately the immediate needs of physical distress in 
the necessitous areas, and should do a great deal (the 
** Yellow Book * proposes to do more) to reduce the 
burden and mitigate the inequalities of local rates. 
There is no valid objection to such a policy, no difficulty 
whatsoever in its way, except the reluctance of the 
Government to assume new burdens for the national 
Exchequer, which might entail an increase in national 
taxation. This is, doubtless, from the Government’s 
point of view, a formidable difficulty. But, if they are 
deterred by it, their professions of anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the distressed areas are a mockery. No one has 
spoken more eloquently of the evils of local rates than 
Mr. Churchill. No one has pointed out more vividly the 
part which unequal rates play in distorting our 
economic development. We may quote once again a 
passage from his speech in the House of Commons less 
than two months ago:— . 


‘‘If you look at those places where you have your 
necessitous areas, you see that they are places especially 
adapted for industry. Why go off into the ploughed 
fields, far from any at present constructed line of com- 
munication and unprovided with any housing accommo- 
dation? Why go there to construct new industries, when 
you have in these necessitous areas a population that 
seeks to work, with their institutions and with all the 
necessities of sanitation, and so forth, that are required? 
Those are the places where industry ought to thrive. 
It does not thrive ; it flies from those areas, because the 
burden of rates is destructive, and because in those dere- 
lict areas there grows up a spirit of strife and bad will 
which add to the aversion of industry to go near them, 
and so it moves off outside the boundaries to any district 
where it can find a new situation. Whether you look at 
the burden upon the productive industries, or whether 
you look at the condition of these necessitous areas, you 
will find that the rates are a most serious and vicious 
feature.”’ 

Does Mr. Churchill exaggerate the evil? Are rates 
really innocent of any responsibility for the tendency 
of industry to ** go off into the ploughed fields ’’? Let 
us listen to the testimony of Sir Herbert Lawrence at 
the annual meeting of Vickers only last week :— 

‘‘Tt may not be inopportune if I refer briefly to the 
burden on your company of local taxation. During the 
past year the total local rates at our works and those 
of our subsidiary companies constituted a heavy item of 
expense, the contribution at Sheffield alone being £56,669. 
If this burden increases we shall have seriously to con- 
sider whether it will be to our advantage gradually to 
transfer our production to centres where the rate burden 
is less onerous, for the heavy local taxation falls not 
only on the company directly, but also on the employees 
at the works in the district.” 

No, Mr. Churchill’s language was assuredly not 
extravagant. The vicious tendency towards a wasteful 
regrouping of our economic life under an artificial 
stimulus is at work steadily, persistently, month after 
month, and year after year, and it calls urgently for 
remedy. Unfortunately when it comes to the remedy, 
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Mr. Churchill draws in his horns. He hopes to do some- 
thing for rates when he next has a surplus to dispose 
of. We say emphatically that this is a wretchedly in- 
adequate conclusion. A Government in real earnest on 
the matter would be prepared to face, if need be, an 
extra sixpence on the income tax. To make the relief of 
unemployment a national function and a national 
charge is an urgent requirement of our economic situa- 
tion. It is not just an interesting idea which we may 
hope will bear fruit one day. It represents something 
which should be done, and done at once. 

A similar urgency attaches to the proposal that we 
should press forward with measures of capital develop- 
ment. It is just four years since we opened a discus- 
sion in this journal into our economic position, in which 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Keynes, Sir William Beveridge, 
Mr. Layton, Mr. Brand, Lord Weir, and many others 
participated. We drew even then, as some of our 
readers may remember, the conclusions which are set 
forth in detail in the ‘* Yellow Book,’’ that it would be 
unsafe to count on a natural recovery by the export 
industries of their pre-war volume of trade, that a large 
problem of industrial transference lay before us, and 
that a forward policy of national development was 
required to facilitate this process. The premises of the 
argument were then disputed; there were many who 
held that the export trades would soon overcome their 
difficulties, and that there was no problem to be solved. 
No one takes that view to-day. The necessity of trans- 
ference is admitted on all hands. It is even admitted 
that the State must do something, through training 
centres, and through the Industrial Transference Board, 
to organize the process. But these expedients will not 
suffice. A programme of development, providing much 
employment directly, and still more indirectly by the 
general stimulus it would give to ordinary activity must 
be an essential part of any adequate policy. To contrive 
that such development is set on foot, on an adequate 
scale, and, for the most part, on an economic basis, 
should be one of the major objectives of statesmanship. 

When the ‘* Yellow Book ” first appeared, the 
Times hailed it as common ground ; and many Conserva- 
tive commentators used similar language. There was 
nothing here, it was said, ‘* distinctively Liberal,”’ 
nothing that a Conservative Government might not do. 
We could wish nothing better than that these comments 
should be justified by the actions of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government in the next few months. 


INDIGNANT INDIA 


[During his recent tour in the East, Professor Webster 
spent some time in India, and is thus able to throw some 
new light, in the following article, on the reception of the 
Simon Commission.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


O visitor to India last autumn could fail to be im- 
pressed by the indignation with which the news of 

the appointment of the Statutory Commission was 
received. With Indians or Europeans alike conversation 
mainly centred on the Commission’s prospects, and other 
subjects of perhaps deeper importance had to be discussed 
in relation to this all-absorbing topic. Of the reality of 
India’s indignation there could be no doubt. It was shared 
not only by the Congress politicians, to whom the issue 
came as a heaven-sent boon, but by more practical leaders 
and even to a certain extent by the European community. It 
is perhaps worth while considering whether this unfortunate 
situation, which it may be hoped time will mitigate, was an 
inevitable necessity or due to one of those blunders which 
have marked the course of our Imperial history, but from 
c 
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which we have generally been able to recover at some cost 
of consistency and prestige. 

Few in positions of responsibility in India challenged 
the general principle on which the Commission was founded. 
The advantages of a Parliamentary Commission were indeed 
so obvious that many Indians shared this view. It had the 
great merit of making possible a report so definite and 
unanimous that it might serve as a basis for legislative 
action. Moreover, it had enabled the inquiry to be removed 
from the purview of British party politics, for each party 
had taken responsibility for its own representatives. That 
these were inestimable advantages nearly all Europeans and 
indeed many Indians were agreed. 

But here the prescience of politicians seems to have 
stopped short. Satisfied apparently with their success at 
removing their own Parliamentary difficulties nothing was 
done until the last moment to prepare the way in India for 
what was bound to be regarded as at least an unexpected 
solution of the problem. Provision had, indeed, been made 
for the association of the Indian Legislature in the work of 
inquiry, and it was hoped that by this method Indians 
would be enabled to bring their influence to bear upon its 
findings. But this important part of the project was allowed 
to sink into the background and was not prepared with the 
same care as the rest. The susceptibilities of British 
parties were overcome by long negotiations with their 
leaders, resulting in co-operation and understanding. But 
no such preparation was made in India. Even in the official 
world only a very small number of people were consulted 
on so important a step, and nothing was done to prepare 
the minds of Indian politicians for so radical a departure 
from the commonly received idea of what the Commission 
was to be. Those leaders, who, knowing that important 
decisions were in the making, came over to London with 
a view of bringing their influence to bear, were given no 
entry into the final repository of wisdom upon Indian 
matters. It could, indeed, hardly have been otherwise since 
even the Council of the Secretary of State was not con- 
sulted, and only advised of the result a week before it was 
announced to the public. The decision remained a secret 
between a number of party leaders at home and a few 
important people in India. It was to burst as a bombshell 
upon public opinion at large. 

Bombshells, however, sometimes succeed by the 
violence of their shock in producing the effect designed. 
In this case the fuse was damped by a sudden resolve to 
prepare the way—a few days before the announcement of 
the Commission. Then the Viceroy and the Governors 
hastily summoned Indian party leaders, to explain to them 
the principles upon which the composition of the Commis- 
sion had been decided and to invite their co-operation and 
approval. Not unnaturally this manceuvre entirely failed. 
Since their advice had not been sought at an earlier stage 
it was not likely that Indian politicians would accept any 
responsibility at the last hour. Some of them had con- 
fidently counted on sitting on the Commission and were 
disappointed at their own exclusion. The fact that at the 
last minute the Government tried to conciliate their opposi- 
tion appeared to show weakness and lack of confidence in 
the result. They were therefore rather confirmed in their 
opposition than otherwise, and the inevitable leakage 
occurred resulting in the premature revelation of the 
personnel of the Commission. 

The result was what might have been anticipated. 
Moderate opinion went over to the opposition. Attention 
was almost entirely concentrated on the personnel of the 
Commission, and the position which the Indian Legislature 
was asked to play, important and even decisive as it might 

have been made to appear, was wholly ignored. Indeed, 
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this side of the plan was hardly realized until the debates 
in the British Parliament had emphasized it and given the 
key to the English Press in India. Attention was almost 
entirely concentrated on the composition of the main Com- 
mission which appeared to ignore altogether the opinion 
of Indian leaders, when her political future was to be 
decided. Had any such reasoned statement as Sir John 
Simon made at a later date accompanied the first announce- 
ment of the Commission, there can be no doubt but that 
many hesitating minds would have been strongly influenced. 

The question that naturally occurs is why more pain 
was not taken to get India ready for this momentous 
inquiry on which to some extent her immediate political 
future depends. The Commission was obviously meant to 
be something more than a judge or even a jury. It was in 
a sense a body of ambassadors seeking to establish con- 
tacts with all the elements of Indian political life in order 
that in conjunction with them it might discover which were 
strong enough to bear responsibility. Anyone can draw up 
paper constitutions for India. The real difficulty is to 
ascertain what those who will have to work the constitution 
really want and how far they are prepared to take the 
responsibility of Government. The main organized bodies 
through which such information could be obtained are the 
Indian Legislatures, and it was always intended that they 
should co-operate with the British Parliamentary Commis- 
sion by means of Commissions of their own. Indeed, in 
this very co-operation lay part of the solution of the problem, 
since on their attitude more than that of any other class 
must depend the possibility of constitutional progress. But 
why were their leaders not given the same opportunity as 
those of the parties of the British Legislature to prepare 
for this task? Why, for example, was not the Central 
Legislature informed of the intention of the Government in 
the same way as the parties at home and invited to set up 
a Commission in the same way and by the same procedure? 
It was said by some officials in India that such a course was 
impossible because no agreement could have been reached 
as to the personnel of such a Commission amongst the 
Indian parties. But surely the answer to this explanation 
must be that if such be the case, it is a fact that ought to 
have been demonstrated beyond doubt. 

An excuse was thus given to the extremists to avoid 
responsibility. They were able to carry the moderates with 
them and thus paralyze the official bodies. Since the 
announcement was made just before the National Congress 
they were able to make their annual meeting far more suc- 
cessful and impressive than could have been hoped. 
Mohammedan opinion was, temporarily at least, confused 
and divided, and not prepared to face the storm on the 
other side. The Commission thus arrived in India under 
the worst possible auspices. That Sir John Simon has suc- 
ceeded in doing so much under such conditions is a great 
testimony to his energy, skill, and tact. 

These mistakes serve also, perhaps, to throw light on 
some of the inherent defects of the political system set up 
in India of which they are partly the result. One is surely 
the strange attempt to turn administrators into politicians. 
That the Indian Civil Service have responded to this amaz- 
ing demand on their capacity and energy in the most mar- 
vellous manner is admitted on all sides. But they have 
been placed in an impossible position. In India one man 
is called upon to perform the functions which in England 
are divided between two Parliamentary politicians and the 
permanent head of a department. Such a task is beyond 
the powers of an ordinary human being, and it is not to 
be wondered that unfortunate situations sometimes occur. 

Secondly, there is the anomalous position of the Central 
Legislature and Government. New Delhi has magnificent 
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buildings and wonderfully planned streets and vistas. It 
has, indeed, everything of a Capital City but life. A few 
vehicles and a handful of human beings only intensify the 
appearance of desolation in the midst of so much splendour. 
What motives induced the construction of this new “dead 
city ’’ amidst the ruins of its predecessors it is hard to 
imagine. No doubt the Indian politician has not cared to 
protest against the extravagance which presumably is de- 
signed to increase his importance as well as that of the 
governing class. But the whole effect is to remove the 
Government and the Legislature into surroundings so arti- 
ficial that they give the appearance of being constructed 
for some huge cinema show. The scale is so vast that all 
human values are submerged—a fact poignantly shown by 
placards in the immense corridors of the Secretariat that 
cycling is not allowed. It is, indeed, a “‘ city of magnificent 
distances.” Not the least of the problems of the Commis- 
sion will be to restore the Civil Service to its proper 
functions and, if it is not too late, to restore the balance 
between the Centre and the varied and growing life of the 
Provinces. 

Lastly, is it not clear that too much power over India 
still remains in the hands of the Secretary of State and that 
British interests still count for too much in decisions about 
India? In the appointment of the Statutory Commission 
too much attention was obviously paid to Parliamentary 
convenience and not enough to the management of Indian 
public opinion. It may be hoped that this mistake will not 
be repeated when the momentous decisions of the coming 
years have to be made. C. K. WEBSTER. 


THE “CORPORATIVE STATE” 


IN FASCIST ITALY 
By PROFESSOR GAETANO SALVEMINI. 


“HE Minister of Justice in Mussolini’s Cabinet, Signor 
Rocco, justified the abolition in Italy of the right to 
strike by the following theorem :— 

‘“The State is no longer the State, i.e., is no longer 
sovereign, if it is not able to deal out justice in conflicts 
between social classes and categories, forbidding them to 
exercise private justice, just as this is forbidden to 
individuals and families.’’ 

But who is the “* State ’?? The “‘ State ”’ is an abstrac- 
tion. What matters when we “ get down to business ”’ is 
to find out who are the people who “‘ deal out justice *’ in 
the name of the *‘ State ” in labour questions. 


I. 

On the bottom rung in the “‘ State ” stand the officials 
of the Associations and Unions who make the agrcements. 

How are these officials appointed ? 

While the officials of the Employers’ Associations are 
appointed by their membership, the officials of the Em- 
ployees’ Unions are either directly or indirectly appointed 
by the President of the General Confederation of Italian 
Unions; and this President has been appointed by Musso- 
lini. In the making of contracts, the employers are repre- 
sented by men whom they themselves elected, while the 
employees are represented by men over whom they 
have no control. The former are true representatives, 
the latter are officials. Thus in the “‘ Corporative State ” 
the class of Employers is an active element and controls 
its own affairs; the class of Employees is a passive element 
subject to what the Union officials think fit to decide in 
negotiating with representatives of the active class. 

In March and April, 1927, the Fascist Press carried on 
a campaign to prove that in consequence of the policy of 
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revaluation of the lira, initiated in August, 1926, the cost 
of living must go down, and the Fascist State would succeed 
in making it go down. On May 8rd, 1927, in a meeting at 
Brescia, attended—so the newspapers said—by twenty 
thousand peasants, Signor Augusto Turati, the General 
Secretary of the Fascist Party, told the peasants that in 
the province of Brescia they would be delighted to second 
their cherished Duce in his efforts to revaluate the lira and 
would be happy to contribute to the lowering of the cost 
of living by accepting a cut of 10 per cent., i.e., 24 lire = 6d. 
per day in their wages. Nobody, of course, dissented. 
Anyone who had not displayed the utmost enthusiasm 
would have been bludgeoned, expelled from his Union as 
** undesirable from the national standpoint,”? deprived of 
work, and left to starve. After such unanimous consent, 
Signor Turati announced telegraphically to Mussolini the 
decision of this ‘* imposing meeting ”: and this was how 
in the province of Brescia the working people of their own 
‘accord gave up 10 per cent. of their wages. Shortly after 
the ‘* Fascist Unions in the province of Pavia (i.e., the 
provincial secretaries who control the Fascist Unions in the 
province) resolved to accept a cut equal to that of the 
province of Brescia,’”’ not in their own salaries, but in the 
wages of the peasants. The next day, a meeting of “‘ repre- 
sentatives of the Fascist Unions ” in the province of 
Bologna adopted a resolution to reduce by 10 per cent. all 
the wages in the province. On May 11th, the *‘ Executive 
of the Dockers’ Union ” of Genoa, “‘ sure of voicing the 
sentiments of the Genoese dockers,’’? announced that ‘“ of 
their own accord they renounced 5 per cent. of their bonus 
for the cost of living,’’ i.e., 5 millions a year on their 
aggregate wages. 

All over Italy a virtuous contest went on as to who 
would be the first and the most generous in cutting, not his 
own, but other people’s wages. 

In the “ old era” people thought that the cost of 
living was going down if the price of food, clothes, and 
rents went down while wages remained stationary, or at 
least went down less than prices. In the “ new era ”’ the 
old economic ideas have been “ revolutionized.’? The 
quintessence of this whole farce is given in the CoRRIERE 
DELLA SERA, June 25th, 1927, by a prominent Fascist, 
Signor De Stefani :— 

‘‘The wage-earner, in his simple mind, reasons: if 
the cost of living goes down 5 per cent. and my wages 
10 per cent., who benefits by this difference? From 
January to August, 1926, the cost of living rose in Milan 


from 146 to 150, but yet during that period nobody thought 
of raising my wages.”’ 


II. 

If the representatives of the active Employers class 
and the officials of the passive Employees class cannot come 
to terms, the dispute climbs the next rung of the Corpora- 
tive State, i.e., is brought before the Court of Labour. 

‘*The Labour Courts ’’—proclaims the Charter of 
Labour—“ are the means by which the State intervenes 
to settle labour disputes. The action of the legally recog- 
nized organizations, the conciliatory activities of their 
leaders and the pronouncements of the Labour Courts 
ensure that wages are proportionate to the normal re- 
quirements of the productive machinery io pay and the 
output of labour.” 

Up to the date of writing (February, 1928) the Court of 
Labour has acted twice. The first case was in a dispute be- 
tween the owners of rice-fields and the National Confedera- 
tion of Fascist Unions. It arose as follows : On March 16th, 
1927, the representatives of the cultivators of rice-fields and 
the officials of the National Federation of Agricultural 
Unions made the wages contract for the rice-harvest of the: 
coming season. The harvest lasts from thirty to forty days.. 
The work is unwholesome and very exhausting. Workmen 
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and workwomen from the neighbouring provinces come to 
labour in the rice-fields. After the harvest had been going 
on for a fortnight, the employers declared they could no 
longer pay the wages agreed upon, because meanwhile the 
price of rice had fallen 25 per cent. If the price of rice had 
risen instead of falling, nobody would have thought of 
raising the labourers’ wages. The Union officials generously 
offered the employers a reduction of 60 centimes (almost 
2d.) on the daily wage. The employers thought it not 
enough. The dispute was referred to the Court of Labour, 
which, in its pronouncement of July 14th, 1927, admitted 
that the employers had the right to demand a revision of 
the wages contract in view of the fall in prices, but not 
to ** let the consequences of the new state of things fall only 
on the labourers ’’; it allowed the 60 centimes cut offered 
by the Union officials, and made the labourers give back 
to the employers what they had already received in excess 
(CORRIERE DELLA SERA, July 20th, 1927). The labourers, 
mostly women who had come from the districts round on 
the understanding that they would receive a certain wage, 
were forced to work for the reduced wage under the super- 
vision of Militia armed with muskets, and the threat of 
one year’s imprisonment if they failed to obey the pro- 
nouncement of the Court. But on September 18th, 1927, 
during a conference of the labourers (i.e., of the officials of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union) of the province of 
Milan, the provincial secretary of the Fascist Unions pre- 
sented Signor Rossoni, President of the General Confedera- 
tion of Fascist Unions, in the name of the women who 
had worked in the rice-fields with *‘ a bronze statue repre- 
senting Faith, in remembrance of the first pronouncement 
of the Court of Labour, at which Signor Rossoni had up- 
held the cause of the labourers.”’ 

The second dispute arose in December, 1927, between 
shipowners and seamen. The shipowners stated that their 
receipts had gone down by 25 per cent. as a result of the 
revaluation of the lira. On this ground they applied for a 
further cut in wages which had already been reduced in 
1927. The seamen on the passenger boats who, on June 
30th, 1927, received a monthly wage of 650 lire, which 
had dropped to 575 lire by October Ist, 1927, would now 
be cut down to 468 lire; the seamen on the cargo boats 
would be reduced from 585 lire to 468 lire, the wages of 
both categories being thus equalized. The officials of the 
National Federation of Seamen offered to accept 560 lire on 
behalf of seamen on passenger boats and 550 lire on behalf 
of those on cargo boats who had dependents ; for unmarried 
men they accepted respectively 535 and 525 lire. The 
Court of Labour pronounced in favour of the Federation 
proposals, only reducing the wages on passenger ships to 
the same level as those on cargo boats. 

In these two cases a definite method of procedure begins 
to outline itself: the employers demand a large cut in 
wages; the officials of the Unions meekly offer a smaller 
cut; the Court of Labour is called in and authorizes the 
smaller cut. The workers have their wages cut, but the 
pronouncement of the Court is hailed as a victory for the 
Union and a rebuff for the employers. 


ITI. 

At the centre of the Corporative State, Mussolini in 
person wields the sceptre of command, always in readiness 
to intervene in the working of the machine, as Duce of the 
Fascist Party, as Home Secretary, as Minister of Labour, 
and as Head of the Government. As Duce of the 
Fascist Party, he can prevent from becoming members or 
leaders in the Employers’ and Employees’ Organizations, 
anybody who does not possess a sufficient dose of * un- 
doubted national loyalty ”; as Home Secretary, he can 
annul all appointments and suppress all resolutions passed 
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by the leaders of all organizations; as Minister of Labour, 
he is the Chief of all the Corporations, and can make regu- 
lations which have the force of collective contracts, and 
annul any previous agreements; and as Head of the 
Government, he may do anything he likes. 

On July Ist, 1926, he granted the employers authority 
to increase the working day from eight to nine hours :— 

‘* The additional hour ’’—he declared in an interview 
with the Dairy Mat, July 2nd, 1926—‘* will have to be 
worked without increase in wages only in those indus- 
tries, such as textiles, which bear the brunt of foreign 
competition. In the prosperous industries I anticipate 
that the additional payment for the extra hour will be 
fixed by negotiation between the organizations represent- 
ing capital and labour.” 

All the secretaries of the Fascist Unions sent him tele- 
grams declaring that the workers counted themselves for- 
tunate in being allowed to make this joyful sacrifice for 
their country. This was advertised abroad as the latest 
success of the “‘ strong man.”’ Here, for instance, is what 
one of the more barefaced propaganda agents in America 
wrote :— 

‘* It is scarcely surprising that the workers themselves 
should have suggested the experiment of adopting the* 
nine hours day with an eight hours pay, wherever this 
added hour might be advantageous in agriculture or in 
industry. And it is important to note that the additional 
ninth hour was voluntarily offered by the labourers them- 
selves as their contribution toward helping the nation 
solve its difficulties. Labour in Italy does not clamour 
senselessly for increased wages, but strives to help reduce 
the cost of living.’’ (J. P. Roe, ‘‘ Mussolini’s Fourth 
Year,’ in the review In Carroccio, New York, January, 
1927.) . 

No propaganda agent mentioned that in Milan a work- 
man was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of 500 lire, for having incited his fellow workmen to resist 
the nine hours law, and that three peasants, who at Oria, 
in the province of Lecce, circulated a leaflet of protest in 
August, 1926, against the nine hours day, were condemned 
in July, 1927, to terms of imprisonment ranging from four 
years and six months to five years and seven months 
(CORRIERE DELLA SERA, July 28th and 29th, 1927). 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


INCE I wrote on the subject last week, the protest 

against holding the Industrial Conference in private 

has been taken up generally in the Liberal Press. It 
is now seen to be a complete mistake—possibly an unwise 
concession to timid officials haunted by visions of rows and 
scenes. There were no rows. There were wholesome and 
instructive clashes of opinion, in which Liberals outside the 
Conference would have been interested to take sides, had the 
material for judgment been made available. Naturally the 
privacy that was forced upon the Conference resulted in 
prejudiced reports which transformed this orderly and sur- 
prisingly united gathering into a bear-garden. A great 
opportunity was missed of interesting newspaper readers, 
Liberal or otherwise, in the new orientation of Liberalism— 
it would be more correct to say the new direction given to 
the party’s historic radicalism. The Conference was badly 
neglected in the newspapers as was in the circumstances 
inevitable, and the extremely vigorous and lively epilogue 
supplied by Mr. Lloyd George obtained very little notice, 
although the ban was lifted when he spoke. His speech was 
& procession of images. He sees arguments pictorially, but 
they are none the less good arguments for that. Laughter 


is an excellent aid to one’s political digestion. 
* * & 


Ten Conservative members alone had the courage to 
vote against the Equal Franchise Bill. If a political equiva- 
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lent to the Victoria Cross existed they deserve to get it. 
Most of their fellow anti-feminists preferred the discretion of 
absence. The hopelessness of the opposition was betrayed 
in the jocularity of the speeches against the Bill; jokes are 
welcome in the House, but their authors never expect to 
convince. To become a humorist in Parliament it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice the hope of becoming anything else. For 
the rest the debate was chiefly remarkable as showing up 
the bankruptcy of the old anti-suffragist stock. The game 
was up when the first step was taken after the war and it 
was found that none of the terrible consequences that were 
prophesied came to pass. The same point has been under- 
lined by the pathetic failure of the Rothermere Press to 
**cut any ice,’? as they say, with its ‘*‘ No votes for 
flappers ” stunt. This was a complete failure—how com- 
plete the division lists last Thursday sufficiently illustrate. 
The political leader who, after repeated exhibitions of the 
impotence of the stunt Press seriously to influence public 
opinion, allows his course to be deflected by a stunt of the 
kind, will show not that he is deficient in courage, but that 
he cannot estimate the value of forces. It might cheer the 
faithful Ten to learn that not more than 4 per cent. of the 
five and a half million women to be enfranchised can, by any 
stretch of the term, be described as ‘‘ flappers.”” It is a 
silly description anyway of unmarried women. between 


twenty-one and twenty-five. 
* * * 


It is fairly certain now that Mr. Baldwin will give 
** facilities *? for Colonel Buchan’s Bill for the control of 
dog-racing. Three hundred members of all parties have 
petitioned for time to be given, and one does not quite 
see the Prime Minister ignoring a hint of that kind. The 
Home Secretary is clearly favourable, and altogether it is 
probable that the local authorities will soon get the power 
to manage their own affairs in this matter. The democratic 
argument will prevail. Such recent incidents as the forcing 
of a track upon Wimbledon after a futile appeal to the 
Health Ministry to uphold the local authority, have con- 
vinced everyone that the present position is impossible. 
The other motive force behind the demand for control—it 
may be called the Puritan argument—has shown itself to 
be surprisingly strong. It is easy enough to describe as 
old-fashioned Killjoys the religious leaders, teachers, and 
town ccuncillors who object to *‘ animated roulette boards.”’ 
I think they may be credited with knowing at first hand 
whether or not real social injury is being done in their 
areas by this extension of gambling. Laissez faire is surely 
no longer acceptable Liberalism in this sphere, any more 
than in industry. As someone remarked at the interview 
with Sir William Joynson-Hicks last week, while you cannot 
make people moral by Act of Parliament, the inaction of 
Parliament may certainly encourage social immorality. 
However that may be there is no valid argument against 
giving the local authorities local option. 

- * * 

Writing here on March 10th I expressed the hope that 
the Government will not delay much longer in handing back 
the property of the Basle Trading Company. The Cabinet 
has definitely decided to follow what seems to be the plain 
path of justice in this matter, and the only point in referring 
to it was to urge a speedy settlement. I took it as fully 
established that the original confiscation was—as Sir John 
Simon and other eminent counsel declared—* entirely with- 
out justification,’”’ and that no other course is now possible. 
This view is, however, violently contested by the directors 
of the Commonwealth Trust, the British company to whom 
the property was handed over. At the meeting of the Trust 
held last week an amazing speech was made by Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, in which—in the course of a general argument on 
the events with which I cannot deal here—he put forward 
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the demand for a public inquiry. Mr. Curtis appeared to 
accuse everyone who whether in Parliament or in the Press 
has advocated the return of the property of acting at the 
suggestion of people interested in the foreign company. 
Members of Parliament can look after their own privileges. 
Mr. Curtis makes the extraordinary proposal that the editors 
of the journals that have agreed with the Cabinet in this 
controversy should be forced—apparently by this inquiry— 
to divulge the source of their information. This is an 
impudent and an absurd proposal, and can hardly be made 
seriously. There is nothing mysterious about the sources 
of the facts on which my note was based. They are to be 
found—every one of them—either in Hansard or in material 
that has been published during this copious controversy. 


Mr. Curtis is making himself ridiculous. 
* * * 


I was shocked to hear of the sudden death of Mr. 
Pringle. When I last saw him a few days before his death 
he seemed to be, as usual, in robust health. He was a 
staunch friend and a good fighter. He loved fighting indeed 
for its own sake, or so one was often tempted to think, 
especially if he happened to be on the other side. Pringle 
made his name in the House as a master of procedure : he 
was perhaps the most pertinacious and successful obstructer 
this generation has produced. I never knew anyone better 
at the Parliamentary game of tripping up unwary opponents 
on some small but unavoidable obstacle in the Standing 
Orders. His partnership with Mr. Hogge in the old days 
was formidable. His talent was for the small point rather 
than for the big view in politics, but he was a man of 
intense loyalty to the side he chose; sometimes he would 
make a sort of fetich of partisanship. His mind was rather 
narrow but extremely competent within its range. Pringle 
was genuinely devoted to the Liberal Party and disinter- . 
estedly hostile to those who interpreted Liberalism in a way 
different from his own. In his time he served Liberalism well 
as a sharpshooter on the flanks. It was a calamity for this 
House of Commons man when he lost his seat, and the 
polemics of his last years are best now forgotten. He was 


an able man and an interesting “* character.” 
* * * 


The *‘ Royal Oak ” affair is sub judice and I do not 
propose to discuss it, except to record that everyone is 
relieved to find that there is no “‘ mutiny ”’ in the case. It 
it essentially a family quarrel. It has been my fortune on 
three occasions to enjoy (more or less) a privilege which 
falls to few civilians who are not journalists : to live for a 
short time on battleships. I mention this because the chief 
impression I derived from the experience may be interesting 
in the light of the ‘‘ Royal Oak ” squabble. A stranger 
coming from the outside into the extraordinarily isolated 
and concentrated social life of a battleship is struck by the 
very great importance of personal relations. Men are living 
together in essentially unnatural conditions, in which ner- 
vous irritability, the result of a remorseless propinquity, is 
common. A fierce light of criticism is concentrated upon 
the personality of everyone in the community; not only 
upon character but upon the minutie of behaviour, speech, 
gesture even, in a way that is fortunately absent in the wide 
world of ordinary life. The community is intensely sensi- 
tive to anything or anyone that does not harmonize with 
the prevailing spirit or social tone : and the rule of esprit 
de corps is rigid and ruthless. It is no wonder if occasion- 
ally strains and stresses develop in spite of the prevailing 
good nature and tolerance. Incidents that would 
leave a transient mark in the free play of life in the ordinary 
world may assume an altogether abnormal importance in 
the little world of the ship. A little generous sympathy on 
these lines will do no harm when we are discussing the 
proceedings at Gibraltar. 
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The Ibsen Centenary was celebrated creditably in 
London. Mr. Shaw pronounced a eulogy rapturous in its 
praise, and on the stage a respectable number of the plays 
have been performed. I spent a memorable afternoon see- 
ing “* The Wild Duck ” given at the last of the Centenary 
matinées arranged, with the support of the Norwegian com- 
munity, at Wyndham’s. This has always seemed to me, 
as a reader, to be the most interesting of the plays. I had 
never seen it on the stage, and I was delighted to find 
how enormously it gained in depth and richness of interest 
from the proper test. If I were asked to select the finest 
bit of dialogue in Ibsen I should point to the passage in the 
last act where Hedvig and Gregers talk together. Every 
word is charged with strange potencies of meaning. There 
are many reasons for one’s special admiration of this play, 
and if one may be chosen it would be that it is most firmly 
grounded in sanity and common sense. ‘* The Wild Duck ” 
is not an expression of disillusionment, nor does it satirize 
idealism; Ibsen is simply reminding us that the idealist to 
be useful must not be a self-deceiving fool. But, of course, 
the play is like a bit of radium—it goes on for ever throwing 
out inextinguishable suggestions, ideas, thoughts about life. 
A wonderful play and a balanced performance. 

. — * 


Rummaging in a desk the other day I came upon a 
big pile of broadsheets which brought back many memories. 
It was a collection of passages of good literature that were 
selected, I think, by Sir Walter Raleigh for the reading of 
soldiers at the front. This was an enterprise and an excel- 
lent one of the Trves. If I remember rightly this attempt 
to supply the troops with good literature did not succeed 
very well. It certainly deserved success. I spent some 
hours browsing among these pages, and I have placed the 
heap by the bedside, for one or two sips last thing at night 
will be excellent as a pleasant farewell to consciousness. 
The broadsheets make a first-rate miscellany of hearty prose 
and poetry. Raleigh was as eminent for his sympathy 
with human feelings as for his scholarship, and his selection 
is an illustration of the truth that good literature is a thing 
of the open air, of the street and the prize-ring as much 
as it is a thing of the study. Many an unlettered soldier 
must have found the door opened into literature through 
these sheets. I think I shall get my set bound up, for I have 
never come across a more cheerful anthology. 


Kappa, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CREDIT POLICY AND THE OVER-SAVING 
THEORY 


Srmr,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ Unemployment 
and Industrial Progress ’’ in THE Nation of March 17th the 
standpoint of an ‘‘ orthodox "’ economist towards the ‘* over- 
saving theory "’ is admirably stated. I am sure that I am 
not the only one of your readers who appreciates your habit 
of applying the tests of recognized economic doctrines to 
discussions of present-day problems. This time, however, 
you seem to hesitate at the last step, or rather to surrender 
the orthodox position on insufficient grounds. 

You point out that ‘‘ saving and investment entails as 
large an immediate demand for labour and commodities as 
spending does,’ and add later: ‘‘ The saving of money by 
individuals by no means necessarily implies immediate 
investment in the construction of real capital goods. It is 
possible for a society, in effect, to hoard its savings for a 
considerable time ; and this, or at times the converse of it, 
is constantly occurring beneath the complex working of our 
banking system. This is an insufficiently appreciated truth.” 
‘* Between the saving which takes purchasing power away 
from the demand for consumable goods and the investment 
which puts it out in a demand for constructional goods 
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there may be a long time-lag—which is of the first import- 
ance in regard to unemployment.”’ 

This is, of course, quite true. But where lies the fault? 
The recognized doctrine has an answer which seems to me 
entirely satisfactory. If investments are less than savings, 
the credit policy of the central bank must have been too 
restrictive, keeping the demand for new capital below the 
supply. Equilibrium not being maintained on the capital 
market, deflationist tendencies will naturally ensue. On the 
other hand, a more liberal credit policy—for instance, 
through lower discount rates—would have increased the 
demand for credit and prevented the reduction in total 
purchasing power. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson is probably almost alone in arguing 
that mo such increased demand for capital, which is 
indirectly a demand for capital goods, can be created. In 
his letter about ‘‘ Over-saving and Trade Depression ’’ in 
the issue of March 24th he says: ‘‘ Why this lag in the 
application of money savings to stimulate more production 
of capital goods? The only possible answer is that would-be 
investors, or their financial advisers, are aware that suffi- 
cient instrumental and other capital goods already exist to 
produce all the consumable goods for which there is a profit- 
able market, and that further production of capital goods 
would be unusable for the time being.” 

To this argument you have already given an answer. 
‘‘ Any persistent general tendency towards ‘ over-saving ’ 
and over-investment would bring into play the same sort of 
corrective that follows over-production of a particular com- 
modity. There would be a fall in the price of capital—in 
other words, a fall in the rate of interest ; and a fall in the 
rate of interest could not fail, if it went far enough, to 
stimulate an immense increase in consumption.’’ Consump- 
tion here naturally refers to the use of capital goods. 

To this need only be added that the word ‘“* persistent ” 
is superfluous ; assuming that the credit policy is sufficiently 
flexible to take into account immediately any variation in the 
supply of savings or demand for capital that may occur. 

I cannot see any way, therefore, of escaping the con- 
clusion that—if a lag between savings and investment 
occurs—the fault is not ‘‘ over-saving,’’ but a too restrictive 
credit policy. There is no need for a system of unemploy- 
ment relief to sustain ‘‘ the consuming power of the work- 
ing population, limit the vicious circle of unemployment, 
reduced spending, more unemployment,"’ &c.—Yours, &c., 


BERTIL OHLIN. 
3, Gustav Adolphsgade, Copenhagen. 


[We agree that the whole question is intimately bound 
up with monetary matters, and that a really ‘ flexible *’ and 
well-contrived credit policy might go a long way to prevent 
such maladjustments as we were discussing ; but we doubt 
if any credit policy could be so perfectly flexible as to provide, 
by itself, an adequate solution.—Ep., THE NaTION.} 


SUTTEE 


Srr,—In his anxiety to defend Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lyon 
contrives (unintentionally, I am sure) to misrepresent me. 
He charges me with an attempt to disguise the facts in my 
review of Mr. Thompson’s book on Suttee, and quotes two 
sentences of mine. Why does he not quote the sentence 
immediately following—‘‘In a mixture of minds which 
range in outlook from the tenth century to the twentieth, 
such cases are bound to occur: but they are rare '’? No one 
who has been in India during the last five years will dispute 
this. Mr. Lyon cites two cases which are over twenty years 
old. It fell to me to be continuously resident in India from 
the autumn of 1922 to January, 1926. I returned after an 
absence of sixteen years, and my mind was naturally alive 
to new impressions. 

Although I was an attentive reader of the Indian Press, 
I cannot recall that cases of suttee were of common occur- 
rence or that suttee was regarded as ‘a question of grave 
importance.”’ 

At the risk of being again misrepresented by Mr. Lyon, 
I affirm that this question of suttee is a mere side-issue 
compared with the great constitutional experiment upon 
which we are engaged in India. We cannot yet say whether 
it has been successful or not ; and, while it is in progress, 
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there is urgent need for patience and restraint on the part 
of Englishmen. The object of my criticism of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s book was not to pretend (as Mr. Lyon would have it) 
that cases of suttee no longer occur, but to point out that 
the writing of such books as ‘*‘ The Other Side of the Medal ” 
and ‘‘ Suttee’’ at the present moment is ill-advised. It 
cannot promote the removal of persistent misunderstanding 
of English motives or assist in the growth of good feeling. 
Mr. Thompson does not enjoy a monopoly of ‘ deep affec- 
tion for the people of India.’’ The difference between him 
and those who share my views is that we do not believe in 
an irritant as a cure for the bad attack of nerves from which 
educated Indians are suffering. Silence is sometimes the 
best proof of affection.—Yours, &c., 
EvAN COTTON. 
April 2nd, 1928. 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY 


Sir,—In your issue of March 10th Dr. Coulton reviews 
my History, Volume III. In the whole of a long diatribe the 
only definite point he makes against me is that I “ ludi- 
crously *’ exaggerate the deaths in Norwich by the Black 
Death—wherein I follow Blomefield, who himself quotes the 
number 57,374 from the later copy of (presumably) contem- 
porary records. He adds that the whole population of 
Norwich in 1348 was ‘‘ probably about 6,000, and almost 
certainly within 10,000°’; ‘‘ we’ (that is, I presume, Dr. 
Coulton himself) ‘‘ know [this] from contemporary sources.” 
Yet :— 

1. Nearly a hundred years before the Black Death (in 
1253) the bank and ditch and river front enclosing the City 
of Norwich (later surmounted by the wall) measured some 
three miles round ; while large built areas outside the walls 
counted as part of the city. 

2. That even so long before the Black Death there were 
fifty-six parish churches within the walls, which number 
had grown probably to sixty: before the Black Death itself 
broke out. 

3. That ‘‘ we ’’ (in this case not Dr. Coulton) can quote 
the tithing lists of two tithings within the lifetime of the 
Black Death (those of St. Peter Mancroft and St. Stephen’s, 
next door) c. 1311. These two tithings represent only one- 
sixth of the original number of tithings in the city (twelve, 
later eleven), but they represent far less than one-sixth of 
the population ; for (1) the leet of Mancroft was the latest 
to be built up; (2) the extra-mural population must be 
added to the twelve tithings ; (3) so must that of the Castle 
Fee and the two Priors’ Fees, one very large. Now in 
these two districts alone (two out of sixteen—the eleven 
districts, the Large Priors’ Fee round the Cathedral, the 
detached Priors’ Fee over the water, the Castle Fee, the 
two extra-mural districts) the number of male heads of 
families on tithing lists alone is no less than 994. How many 
we must add for those who were not on the tithing lists it 
is impossible to tell; but, at any rate, there cannot have been 
less than some 5,000 souls in connection with these tithing 
lists alone, in what was certainly much less than one-sixth 
of the total population and probably not more than one-tenth. 

I wonder if Dr. Coulton has ever heard of all this?— 
Yours, &c., H. BELLoc. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

April 2nd; 1928. 


PLEA FOR AN ANGLO-POLISH SOCIETY 


S1r,—Might I, as one who for over a quarter of a century 
has been keenly interested in Poland, venture to urge that 
the friends of Poland in Great Britain should take steps to 
establish an Anglo-Polish Society? We have already an 
Anglo-Russian Literary Society, a Czech Society, and a Jugo- 
Slav Society, and I feel certain that many who have closely 
followed the destinies of Poland and who have lived to see 
her people freed from the thraldom of the three Empires, 
would rejoice if the Anglo-Polish Society established nearly 
a century ago by the poet Thomas Campbell could be revived. 
In no country in Europe did the struggles of the Polish 
people for liberty meet with such sympathy as in England; 
where many a Polish exile found a refuge and a home. Of 
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recent years translations of the works of Senbreury and 
Reymont and of other Polish writers have enabled us to 
become acquainted with the history and the daily life of 
the people of Poland. There are doubtless many who would 
wish to learn more of Poland, her history and literature, 
and who would gladly become members of an Anglo-Polish 
Society, which would help to strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between England and Poland.—Yours, &c., 
F,. LLEWELLYN-JONES. 
Mold, North Wales. 
April 2nd, 1928. 


HAYDON OUTSIDE HIS 
“ AUTOBIOGRAPHY ” 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


N rapid succession several new editions of the singular 

self-portrait and self-appreciation of the long exploded 

historical painter Benjamin Haydon have been brought 
before the British public. It has been rumoured that this 
strange man’s ** Autobiography ’? owes its new lease of 
popular attention to the admiring recommendations of the 
Earl of Oxford. The former Prime Minister, however, was 
not alone in realizing the peculiar fascination of ‘* Haydon 
on perpetual Haydon ”’; all who had a zest for the lives and 
environment of Keats or Lamb knew well the fiery vanity 
and pathetic gigantical ambitions narrated intensely in that 
‘* Autobiography ” ; the only mystery was that the original 
editions in three unpleasant-looking volumes were so hard 
to pick up, and had not been superseded by a modern 
reprint. That is entirely altered now; and Haydon’s “‘ One 
Musqueteer ”’ chronicle is to be bought expensively, if the 
reader prefers, or for a trifling sum, if he is like most of us 
bookmen. 

We may hear then from Haydon himself, in his style 
of roarings and rampings and lightnings, how he en- 
deavoured to make England buy his enormous, exuberant, 
half-painted canvases of historical heroism, and was re- 
duced instead to turning out quick copies of ‘‘Napoleon 
musing ”’ in brilliant boots over celebrated scenes; how he 
relied on God and the money-lender; why he thought 
Shelley a sprig of hell; how Lamb felt the gentleman’s 
bumps, in the solemn aura of Haydon’s *‘ Entry to Jeru- 
salem ’?; how on Haydon’s approach no Royal Academician 
could hold up his guilty head, but slank by in awful in- 
feriority ; and how the career of this bull in a china shop 
came to an end with a scene arranged by a master of melo- 
drama—there, the unfinished painting of British Justice, 
and here, the blood and corpse of the at length defeated 
painter. We may read this wildly chequered story as 
Haydon himself read it. It is not so easy to find the same 
characteristics and events as others witnessed and inter- 
preted them, and since nobody can make Haydon’s acquain- 
tance without feeling a strong curiosity about him, it may 
be timely to get some glimpses of him through the accounts 
of his contemporaries. 

And first, what impression did he make and leave upon 
John Keats? The poems of Keats tell us that in the first 
glow of acquaintance with Haydon surrounded by his for- 
midable heights of canvas and torsos of antiquity, and 
sounding forth his prophetic purposes in British art, the 
young poet’s imagination took fire, and he discerned a great 
era then gathering force and Haydon as one of its sublime 
energies and portents. Presently Haydon descended 
from Olympus to the commoner air in which he could 
request Keats to lend him a few bank-notes, but Keats re- 
tained his notion of the ‘* great spirit now sojourning on 
earth.”? ‘* Believe me, Haydon,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ I have that 
sort of fire in my heart that would sacrifice everything I 
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have to your service—I speak without any reserve.” Yet 
Keats’s intellectual ardour moved on rapidly, and in 1820 
he was beginning to find in Haydon’s studio nothing but 
‘* worn-out discourses of poetry and painting.”” We must 
therefore conclude that the *‘ touch of Alexander ” which 
Keats had discovered in Haydon’s endowment did not ulti- 
mately convince that exacting young judge. 
The greater tolerance and steadier attitude of Charles 
Lamb accepted Haydon as a capital companion, while the 
anxiety of the essayist to see British art rise into greatness 
comparable with the old masters impelled him to publish 
verses eulogizing Haydon’s pictures. Apart from that 
and the picture of Lamb and Haydon together ‘ like boys, 
so boisterous in their mirth and hilarity ’’ left by an 
observer, we cannot localize Haydon in Lamb’s view of 
men and manners. But Hazlitt, who had in himself some 
strain of violence similar to Haydon’s, put down in his 
own deathless style his impression of the painter (whose 
company he liked with all its faults) :— 
‘*T never heard him speak with enthusiasm of any 
painter or work of merit, nor show any love of art, 
except as a puffing-machine for him to get up into and 
blow a trumpet in his own praise. Instead of falling 
down and worshipping such names as Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, he is only considering how he may, by 
storm or stratagem, place himself beside them, on the 
loftiest seats of Parnassus, as ignorant country squires 
affect to sit with judges on the bench. He told me he had 
had a letter from Wilkie, dated Rome, with three marks 
of admiration, and that he had dated his answer, 
‘Babylon the Great,’ with four marks of admiration. 
Stuff! Why must he always out-Herod Herod? Why 
must the place where he is always have one note of 
admiration more than another? ...H. should have 
been the boatswain of a man of war.”’ 
Turning to the memoirs of another and less enduring 
member of Lamb’s circle, the gracious ** Barry Cornwall,”’ 
we expect to find and we do find a more generous observa- 
tion, estimate, and understanding of the pugnacious egotist. 
We are given some means of knowing why so many men 
of artistic comprehension regarded Haydon as a possible 
** old master,’? and what his presence was like :— 
‘* Haydon had the look of a decided man ; in painting, 
he certainly had acquired and pronounced very unequi- 
vocal opinions. His look and motion were assured ; his 
sentences were without qualification ; and his voice— 
which ordinarily was simply firm—in cases of earnest- 
ness or merriment was explosive. . . . In describing any 
striking scene or hurried event he was unrivalled. He 
dashed off a vigorous narrative, without stopping to 
punctuate or qualify, and without descending to minute 
or unimpressive particulars. His description of rain was 
like a thundershower ; and of an extensive landscape, a 
space without end. When he spoke, his very earnest 
manner gave his hearers the notion that he was always 
uttering and anxious for the truth.” 
By these reflections we are assured that the heroism which 
pours out smoke and flame in the “‘ Autobiography ”’ was 
not merely chimerical and esoterical, but had a definite 
share in Haydon’s course of life and influence on friends. 

S. C. Hall, that wordy and unescapably Pecksniffian 
old anecdotist, gives us some idea of Haydon as he might 
have stood before us, and as the portraits of him are 
puzzling in their varying testimony this notice has its im- 
portance. The man who captivated Keats was 

‘‘ personally, much indebted to Nature; tall, of fine 

figure ; limbs finely set and well modelled, with a hand- 

some yet manly face, admirably outlined; fresh- 
coloured ; eyes clear, yet searching ; a high, intellectual 

forehead, evidencing large capacity ; and manners im- 

posing and attractive. rather than easy and becoming ; 

exacting, certainly, with palpable evidence of self-esteem 
rather than of self-respect.”’ 
Hall took the trouble to attend some of Haydon’s lectures, 
but sought the door again with some disapproval and 
apprehension, for the painter’s ‘‘ aim was to intrude his 
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own views rather than to communicate knowledge; he was 
eager, loud, fierce; now and then stretching himself over 
the reading-desk as if he meant to strike someone.” A 
sad departure from the eternal canons of lecturing man- 
kind to sleep! 

Another of the voluminous and rambling memorialists 
of nineteenth-century personalities, Cyrus Redding—a 
benevolent and modest literary worker—knew Haydon from 
his youth up. He recalls how Haydon in youth, when 
going out for a swim, took a boat out from Plymouth Bar- 
bican into the Sound, for he ** loved to have fathoms of 
water under him,” and how after dancing all night he 
hailed the sunrise as his own special prize, unappreciated 
by common men—*‘ Who cares for this sight, my boy, but 
you and I?” The painter and biographer C. R. Leslie 
(who does not bless him for his ungainsayable picture of 
Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman/?) produces a more 
detailed and characteristic piece of Haydon’s ‘‘ high call- 
ing.”? The author of ** Home, Sweet Home ’’—it was in 
his most disastrous days at Drury Lane—had been pouring 
out to Haydon “a long account of the way in which he 
had been thwarted by the jealousy of English actors, and 
the illiberality of the English Press.’”? Magnificence of 
gesture can hardly ever have gone farther than in Haydon’s 
consolatory reply : ‘* Sir, I regret from my soul the treat- 
ment you have met with; I regret it as an Englishman, and 
am ashamed of my country. I wish it were in my power to 
do anything that could make you the slightest amends; but 
the only way in which I can show my sense of the injustice 
you have suffered, is to make you the St. John in my 
picture.” 

Not everybody nowadays has the courage to like W. P. 
Frith’s ** Derby Day,”’ but no one could take up his ** Auto- 
biography ”? without being rewarded by its wealth of 
humour and of personalities, and among the rest Frith has 
significant things to say of Haydon. One is the acknow- 
ledgment of ‘‘ a kind act of encouragement ” by the poor 
grey-headed incomprehensible. Frith had exhibited at the 
British Gallery his small picture of ‘Dolly Varden.’? Haydon 
saw it, hurried to Frith’s lodgings, found Frith’s servant 
there, and observed that he wished to see the painter of 
** Dolly Polly What’s-her-name,”’ as he admired it : ‘* Now 
you won’t forget, there’s a good girl.’? On the following 
Sunday young Frith called on Haydon, who was standing 
before two immense cartoons which he had prepared for 
the competition for decorating the Houses of Parliament. 
By this time Haydon had forgotten all about Frith and 
Dolly Varden, but his memory at last finding the right 
number, he was very happy, and more so when Frith 
admired the cartoons. ‘‘ Glad you like them,” he said, 
and then, pointing to a figure of the Devil, who was drawn 
watching the expulsion of Adam and Eve with an awful 
smile of satisfaction, ‘* That is intended for Satan; do you 
think it like him? ” 

Frith swears to the truth of the following beautiful 
tale of Haydon’s love of Art. It will be remembered 
that Haydon spent some time in the King’s Bench prison 
for debt, and while there, his fancy being taken by a mock 
election got up by his fellow prisoners, he painted his 
humorous picture of the affair. Let Frith tell the rest :— 


‘* Nearly all the models for the work were the actors 
in the burlesque ; he was at a loss, however, for one, 
the official who swears in the members ; and reflection 
seems to have brought to his mind the father of his old 
friend and fellow-townsman Hart, R.A. (who told me the 
story), as being exactly suited to his purpose. Haydon 
wrote to Hart, and, telling him what he wanted, begged 
him to allow his father to sit. Those who knew Mr. Hart 
will remember that he was not distinguished for personal 
beauty ; but he was an Adonis in comparison with his 
father, whose physiognomy displayed the most unfavour- 
able characteristics of the Jewish race. Mr. Hart, senior, 
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lived with his son ; who was an estimable person in all 
respects, and remarkable for his devotion to his father 
and his extreme sensitiveness in all that concerned him. 
It was not to be wondered at then that a very indignant 
refusal was sent in reply to Haydon’s letter, together 
with vehement reproaches for his attempt to place the 
father of an old friend in so ridiculous and humiliating 
a position.—This brought a long and repentant letter 
from Haydon, which closed with a prayer for forgive- 
ness ; and the hope that a proof that animosity had 
ceased, should be shown by the elder Hart being allowed 
to breakfast with the artist in prison, on the following 
Sunday morning.—With a heart overflowing with for- 
giveness on the part of both father and son, the former 
wended his way to breakfast in the King’s Bench. Hart 
told me that his father had not been long gone before it 
occurred to him, knowing the old gentleman’s kindly and 
somewhat weak character—and knowing, also, the 
character of Haydon—it would, perhaps, be as well if he 
were to go himself and see that the artist’s well-known 
devotion to his art had not made him forgetful of truth 
and honour. He argued with himself that such a be- 
trayal was impossible, but in vain ; and at last started 
for the prison, where he found Haydon at work, just 
finishing a wonderful likeness of the old man swearing 
in a dandy on a piece of burnt stick.”’ 


The two cartoons which Frith saw on his visit to 
Haydon’s studio had indeed something Satanic about them 
for their artist’s life, and were the decisive point whence 
ran the road to his suicide. Had they been accepted by the 
committee concerned with adorning the new Houses of 
Parliament, Haydon’s tired heart would have leapt up 
and his burden of debts would have been for once almost 
removed from him. The committee silently rejected those 
cartoons. Once again Frith’s words are not to be 
omitted :— 

‘* My friend the late John Thomas, the author of all 
the sculpture that decorates the exterior of the Houses, 
told me that on the day of the decision—so fatal to 
Haydon—he was lunching at a restaurant near the 
Houses of Parliament, when his attention was attracted 
to a man who, with a bottle of wine before him, was 
leaning on the table, the upper part of his face covered 
by his hand. As Thomas looked, thinking he knew the 
man, the tears fell slowly down the stranger’s face. In 
a few minutes the hand was removed, and poor Haydon 
was revealed.”’ 

No unimaginable quantity of water had flowed under West- 
minster Bridge before the news of that broken champion’s 
suicide startled the town, and yet it did not startle one 
artist, as eccentric as Haydon, but wiser :— 

‘*Maclise first heard of it,’’ writes Frith, ‘‘ at the 
Atheneum Club, and seeing Turner reading a newspaper 
he went to him, and said :— 

‘**T have just heard of Haydon’s suicide. 
awful? ’ 

‘* Turner, without looking up from his paper, said :— 

‘** Why did he stab his ‘‘ mother ’’?’ 

‘** Great heaven,’ said Maclise, ‘ vou don’t mean—’ 

‘** Yes. He stabbed his mother.’ ”’ 

Turner’s enigma apparently alluded to Haydon’s self- 
damaging hostility to the Academy, whence he had received 
his education. 

These occasional reminiscences are typical of what 
might be collected up and down the profusion of Victorian 
memoirs on the subject of this, the most perplexing of the 
Lives of the Painters; and they suggest that a good hand 
might be able to stimulate our psychological zeal and add 
a pleasure to our retrospective reading by writing a study 
of Haydon without recourse to his *‘ Autobiography.” It 
sounds at first like a mere appeal to literary Maskelynes 
and Devants, but in closer examination it has a genuine 
foundation. From Haydon himself we have heard al] about 
Haydon’s inwardness; now perhaps someone will set forth 
the man from outside observation. For not the least re- 
markable thing about this tragic human plaything of a 
renaissance was the intermittent magic with which he 
impressed other and often greater men. 


Is it not 
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PORTRAIT DE MOI-MEME 


E suis de ceux qui ont voulu perfectionner le peu 

d’esprit qu’ils ont regu de naissance, par des études 

sérieuses. Dans ce but j’ai beaucoup fréquenté la 
société des gens intelligents qui pourraient suppléer 4 mon 
éducation par leurs observations et leurs lectures. 

Cette disposition, bien que de certains cétés louable, a 
été pour moi aussi une faiblesse, parcequ’elle n’a point 
renforcé un caractére déja trop faible. Un manque de 
confiance en mes propres capacités m’a rendu peu sar de 
ma valeur 4 moi, et de celle de mes idées. Cette faiblesse 
m’a jeté dans une lacheté morale qui m’a amené & adopter 
trop facilement les opinions de |’entourage du moment, 
et cela sans méme m/’en apercevoir. On pourrait méme 
dire que mes opinions sont assez flottantes, le reflet plutét 
de celles de la personne 4 qui je parle que le résultat de la 
reflexion personnelle. 

Cette fluidité, qui m’a valu une certaine popularité, 
plus agréable que méritée, m’a aidé & pénétrer dans tout 
milieu sauf dans celui du beau monde, ow la frivolité et 
l’ignorance sont de premiére importance et d’ot la discus- 
sion prolongée est bannie. Ce milieu me rebute : car je suis 
trés sérieux et trés instruit. La discussion a été de tout 
temps mon occupation préférée. 

Mes fréquentations assez variées m’ont démontré la 
vanité des gens dits intelligents. En effet la vanité des 
gens m’a fait beaucoup rire et souffrir. J’ai essayé, chose 
vaine, de la chasser de ma composition, et je crois quelque- 
fois n’avoir pas mal réussi. Cependant je me rends compte 
que cette phrase elle-méme décéle une pointe de ce grand 
vice. La haine de la vanité a encore servi & affaiblir ma 
propre idée de moi-méme : je ne veux pas accorder & mon 
jugement personnel plus d’importance qu’a celui des autres. 
Le fanatisme m’est odieux et je fuis toujours ceux qui ont 
la vanité des idées fixes. 

J’ai toujours choyé la popularité. Ainsi, bien que j’aime 
surtout la bonne compagnie, je me convaine facilement du 
vide des reflexions supérieures. Je voudrais m/’associer 
surtout 4 la foule, partager ses haines et ses enthousiasmes. 
Mais une obstination inéradicable m’a séparé du général : 
et bien contre mon gré j’ai toujours fait partie des minorités. 
Cette mentalité contradictoire m’a rendu timide et avec les 
gens ordinaires et avec les hommes d’esprit. Je soupconne 
le monde d’étre plus orgueilleux qu’il ne l’est, et je fuis 
souvent les gens, les trouvant hautains, ot ils sont méme 
plus timides que moi. Par conséquent un désir excessif de 
plaire m’a fait paraitre sauvage aux yeux de bien des 
personnes. 

Une physionomie assez agéeable, la vivacité de mes 
maniéres m’ont valu quelques bonnes fortunes, dont je n’ai 
guére su profiter. Je voudrais faire partie du gai monde, 
poursuivre les amours faciles, savourer en effet, la popu- 
larité amoureuse. Un tempérament trés passionné a gaté 
ces espérances. J’ai la capacité de me donner compleéte- 
ment a l’objet de mes affections, de vivre par et pour lui. 
Je ne me plains pas trop de ceci. Au contraire, je crois 
avoir joui, par cette qualité, de certains plaisirs rares au 
monde. Mais j’ai beaucoup souffert des déboires subis au 
cours de ma vie sentimentale. L’amour ne m’a jamais 
rendu longtemps heureux. A la fin, c’est toujours moi qui 
suis |’abandonné. 

Ainsi, quoique d’un tempérament assez primesautier, 
j’ai été souvent rongé par l’ennui, suite de mes déceptions 
amoureuses. Je ne peux, non plus, me persuader de 
excellence de ce besoin d’aimer, mon romantisme 
inné ayant été beaucoup contrecarré par |’esprit critique, 
qui m’est venu de mes recherches sociales. Je ne peux 
combattre mes peines en m’érigeant en homme supérieur. 
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Je suis incapable de me flatter qu’une émotion est bonne 
pour la simple raison qu’elle est sentie. Ce manque de 
vanité a ajouté a mes souffrances, mais je crois étre par 
cette seule qualité au-dessus de certaines personnes plus 
douées que moi. C’est 14 peut-étre ma seule consolation. 
Francis BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is doubtful whether a series of special matinées (such 
|: those that have been given at Wyndham’s Theatre) 

is a satisfactory method of honouring the great dead. 
On such occasions the play is necessarily under-rehearsed 
and hastily produced, and one is lucky if the actors know 
their parts. During the performance of “‘ An Enemy 
of the People ” and ‘* Ghosts *? I had a feeling that the 
play was always being slowed down owing to the actors’ 
unfamiliarity with their words. ‘‘ An Enemy of the 
People ”’ is in any case one of the least satisfactory products 
of Ibsen’s Sardou period though the first three acts went 
fairly well. But the big public meeting scene (Act 4) was 
a grisly failure, in great part owing to the bad production 
and the complete failure to grapple with the problem of the 
crowd. ‘* Ghosts ”? was better, in part no doubt owing to 
the superior merits of the play. It is impossible to conceive 
how a play of such consummate technical merit could ever 
date. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as Mrs. Alving, was handi- 
capped by a terrible cough, but even when her voice seemed 
on the point of giving altogether, her whispers were audible 
in every corner of the house. Unfortunately she was not 
quite word perfect, and Mr. Llewellyn as Pastor Manders 
also seemed uncomfortable about his words, with the result 
that the atmosphere of rising excitement was missed. In 
Act 2, for instance, the long and terrible dialogue between 
Mrs. Alving and Manders took on the colourless languor of a 
talk over last night’s party. This is bound to happen at 
** special matinées.’’ It is certainly discreditable to some- 
body that at a moment when interest in Ibsen has been so 
widely and intensely reawakened, the centenary has been 
allowed to pass without any attempt to put on for a run 
** The Master Builder,’’ “‘ The Lady from the Sea,”’ ** Little 
Eyolf ”? or ‘* John Gabriel Borkman.” But when the 
** patrons ’? of Ibsen talk the nonsense Mr. J. T. Grein 
permits himself in the Wyndham’s Theatre programme, it 
is perhaps not surprising that other people hang back. 

7 ~ * 


I cannot for the life of me see why ‘* Mr. Priestley’s 
Night Out *’ (the new play by Mr. A. B. Cox at the Royalty 
Theatre) had such a chilly Press. The first scene is 
rather badly written and rather tiresomely played, and 
throughout the play there are a few jokes that would be 
better away. But when once we were under way the 
incidents were various and surprising, and the character 
drawing of the hero most whimsical. The conception of 
Mr. Priestley (brilliantly acted by Mr. John Deverell), a 
prematurely middle-aged ** cabbage,’’ who on being forced 
into a position of great physical danger reveals himself as 
a man of iron nerve and infinite resource, is really an 
origina] one. Some of the acting was rather so-so, but an 
exception must be made for Mr. Cyril Raymond’s excellent 
picture of a slow-witted and beefy young man. Certainly 
the play suffers from having too many “‘ straight parts ”’ 
in it, which is the fault of nearly all modern plays. (Why 
won’t dramatists study Ben Jonson?) But it was a very 
lively evening’s entertainment. It was received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm and deserved a good long run. 

* * * 


The American film ‘* Wings ” (at the Carlton Theatre) 
is well worth seeing for its really remarkable photographs of 
aeroplanes in flight and of air fighting. It is difficult to 
see how some of these were taken—only with considerable 
risk, one would imagine, to producer and camera-man. 
Many of them are extremely beautiful, some of them terri- 
fying, and in many of them the cloud effects are very for- 
tunate. The film is preceded by “‘ Heroes of the Air,” a 
short review of the chief events in the history of flying: 
itself, it is a story of the adventures of two young American 
airmen in the war. The story, unfortunately, is hardly 
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worthy of the photography, and only at one moment does it 
rise to anything like dramatic intensity—when one of the 
airmen attacks and kills his friend as he returns to the 
Allied lines in an aeroplane he has stolen from the Germans, 
after he himself has made a forced landing behind their 
lines. The rest of the story, though tolerably well acted, is 
of the ultra-sentimental kind. The two young airmen love 
the same girl, but their friendship is of such an excessively 
noble brand that they are incapable of being frank with 
each other: add to this the sorrowing mothers, crippled 
fathers, self-sacrificing sweethearts, mascots and lockets, 
and high-flown “ titles,’? and one cannot help wishing that 
the story could have been left out. 
* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, April 9th.— 

** Other People’s Wives,’? by Walter Hackett, at 

St. Martin’s. 
Wednesday, April 11th.— 

** Orphée,”’ by Jean Cocteau, Gate Theatre Studio, 9. 
Thursday, April 12th.— 

** Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ and “‘ Pagliacci,’’ at the Old 

Vic, 7.45. 

Alida Klemantaski reading poems by John Masefield, 

Poetry Bookshop, 6. 
Friday, April 13th.— 

Kathleen O’Grady, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

OMICRON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHEN-EUM, Apriv 4TH, 1828. 
: VARIETIES 
Selected from Recent Letters of Continental Correspondents. 


FRENCH GAMBLING. 

THat able, enlightened, and patriotic individual, Casimir 
Perrier, on the 8th instant, presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies a petition, most largely signed by the inhabitants 
of Paris, for the suppression of lotteries and Maisons de Jeu. 
This is truly melioris @vi auspicium: may he succeed in 
his generous and patriotic purpose, even if it be left to 
London to be more particularly distinguished hereafter from 
Paris, by the disgraceful and infamous establishment in 
St. James’s Street! 


TRAVELLING IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


Perhaps in no country could one travel, but lately, at a 
price so moderate as in the Netherlands, owing to the spirit 
which actuated the rival establishments of Lafitte, (brother 
of the celebrated banker,) and the more ancient society of 
‘‘ Directeurs des Messageries Royales ;’’ and when we state 
that for seven shillings and four pence British, a journey 
from Brussels to Paris might be accomplished, some idea of 
the excessive cheapness of the diligences may be formed. 
If Mr. Huskisson can digest an association with the Duke of 
Wellington—another Duke refuse not an alliance with a 
female banker—Catholics and Dissenters meet half way on 
the road to union—Mr. Peel applaud Mr. Brougham—it can 
scarcely surprise us that the bitter enmity of the coach pro- 
prietors was appeased to their own profit and the public 
injury—for the restoration of harmony was announced by 
an increase of prices in the diligences to more than double 
the amount of what they had been. That was bad enough ; 
but all T. G’s, with a larger share of curiosity than cash, 
have yet more to deplore an augmentation of the tax upon 
barriers, (the Netherland legal fiction of a material English 
turnpike gate, but in number far exceeding our road impedi- 
ments,) proportioned to the dimensions of carriages and 
number of horses by which they are drawn, of such con- 
siderable amount as likely to deprive us of the pleasure of 
perusing many a stage coach tour to the Rhine, and flaming 
‘* evidences of things not seen,’’ but through the port-holes 
of a Flemish voiture. Were this the extent of ill, we might 
endure it with Christian patience ; but it is a measure that 
acts as forcibly against the interests of commerce as that 
liberal communication with our neighbours we have of late 
years so greatly enjoyed. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
** THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.530. 


OWEN NARES in “TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M, LION’S PRODUCTION. 





PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7482. EVGS., 830. WED. & THURS., 2.0. 


““GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDFS.” 


By Anita Loos and John Emerson. 





PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES.” 


MARIE BLANCHE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.50. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.8. 





COURT (Slone 5137). ** HAROLD.” 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 

FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


GRITERION. 





(Ger. 3844.) At 8.30. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
*“ QUEST.” 
HEATHER THATCHER. HUGH WAKEFIELD. 


“THE PLAY OF 374 LAUGHS.”’—Daily Mail. 





ORURY LANE, (Ger. 2587.) Evgs., 8.15. Wed., 


“THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 


Final Performance, April 14th, 


, & Easter Mon., 2.30. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2.30. 


““ON APPROVAL.” 
BLLIS JEFFREYS. 





Regent 1307. 


By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


RONALD SQUIRE 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGs., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., & Easter Mon., 2.15. 
12th Month. RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Triumph. 
‘““THE VAGABOND KING.” 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16:, Villiers Street. 
JEAN COCTEAU. Commencing April 11th. 
Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


““ORPHEE.” 
NIGHTLY, at 9. 


Apply Secretary. Chancery 7268. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40 


Gerrard 8724. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., & EASTER MONDAY, at 2.30. 
‘SQUARE CROOKS.” A Comedy, by James P, Judge. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8-15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 


“HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 


Gerrard 6650. 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 





KINGSWAY (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
““MARIGOLD.” 


ROYALTY (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
“THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR.” 
THE LOVELIEST PLAY IN LONDON. 


Maurice Browne, Rosalinde Fuller, Huntley Wright. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 
“OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By Walter Hackett. 


First Mat., Friday, April 13th, at 2.00. 


(Ger. 3416.) FAY COMPTON. 


Monday, April 9th, and Evenings, 8.50. 





SAVOY. ‘Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.8. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) Nightly, at 8.30. Mats., Tues., Thurs., & 
Easter Monday, 2.30. 
“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 


With Jack Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 


J. A, E. Malone and Clifford Whitley present 





WYNDHAM'’S (Reg. 3028.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., & 

EASTER MONDAY, at 2.30. 
““THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE.” 

SYBIL THORNDIKE. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


Also 7 Special Mats., “GHOSTS.” April 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, and 20. 


LEON M. LION’S Production. 








CINEMAS. 





PHILHARMONIC HALL, Gt. Portland Street. (Mayfair 0606.) 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30. (Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (inc. Tax): 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 

April 9th, 10th & llth. SIR ALAN COBHAM and Estelle Brody in “ THB 
FLIGHT COMMANDER”; CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “ SHOULDER ARMS,” 
etc. 

April 12th, 13th & l4th. ESTHER RALSTON in ‘“‘TEN MODERN COM- 
MANDMENTS”; George K. Arthur in “ ROOKIES”; Frederick Yeomans, 
Bass Baritone. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 


(LAST 2 WEEKS.) ‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” (LAST 2 WEEKS.) 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 


Riverside 3012. 


Thursday, April 19th. 


THE LANGUAGE by 
OF THE BIRDS ADOLF PAUL 
NIGHTLY AT 8.36. PLAYROOM sIX 


SUNDAY EVENING 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
For particulars of membership ring 


REGENT - - 3988 





NO MONDAY 
PERFORMANCES. 








OFFER TO NEW READFRS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 

38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


Wintersmoon. By HuGH WALPOLE. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Debonair. By G. B. STERN. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Dreams Fade. By GODFREY WsNN. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Keeping up Appearances. By ROSE MACAULAY. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Bread and Honey. By MADELINE LINFORD. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Ashenden, or The British Agent. By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


Heinemann. 7s, 6d. 
THE specialization of functions is a most distinctive mark of 
the present age. It is the inevitable result of the prodigious 
increase in human knowledge. The well-informed man to-day 


is not he who knows about every subject, but he who knows 
where the best authority on every subject is to be found. 
The good workman is not the one who can turn his hand to 
any job, but the one who does a single job as well as it can 
be done. Novel writing is not an activity which can escape 
this tendency. The good novelists of the past usually exer- 
cised a variety of gifts. They were at once story-tellers, 
poets, and social historians; they enlarged the reader’s 
experience by introducing him to worlds he knew nothing of, 
and at the same time often gave him characters with whose 
freedom and prosperity he could identify himself. These 
functions are now being separated. The most distinguished 
modern novelists are, I think, poets, whose imagery and 
diction reflect the beauty and variety of natural phenomena 
and human experience. They resemble contemporary 
painters in their neglect of anecdote. Beside them, Guy de 
Maupassant looks as old-fashioned as Augustus Egg. But 
we, the public, still like stories. If we wish to see them, we 
go not to the picture gallery but to the theatre or the cinema ; 
if we wish to read them, we go to the experts in ingenious 
incident and well-constructed plot, Sapper, Mrs. Christie, 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Stribling. Social history was the forte 
of the Edwardian novelists. Inevitably the younger genera- 
tion is tired of it. Mr. Arnold Bennett, a most accomplished 
master of the genre, seems tired of it himself, and gives us 
books like ‘‘ The Strange Vanguard,”’ in which modern con- 
ditions are not the subject but the setting for phantasy and 
sagacious illustration of human nature. Mr. Wells either for- 
gets to be a historian and writes a delightful book like the 
first three-quarters of ‘‘ Christina Alberta’s Father ’’; or 
forgets to be a novelist and writes ‘‘ The World of William 
Clissold.’’ Mr. Galsworthy alone persists on his Edwardian 
path, and all the resources of modern printing and paper- 
making are employed to make his commentary appear less 
ponderous. 

Two of the greatest novelists were inspired by the belief 
that they were social historians, Balzac and Zola, but they 
now seem less realistic than Gaboriau, and we read them 
for their wild and romantic imaginations. Not having been 
to America, I do not know how far Mr. Sinclair Lewis is a 
realist, but he seems to me the only person now writing 
social history which is also good fiction. Here is Mr. Wal- 
pole, for instance, a more gifted writer, I think, than Mr. 
Galsworthy, giving us the fourth volume of his ‘' Idea of 
some of the England from 1900 to 1927.’’ In ‘* Winters- 
moon *’ he sets out to contrast two generations, two attitudes 
to life. There are a few curious notions—he makes the 
bridegroom’s relations, not the bride’s, send out the wedding 
invitations—but ‘on the whole one is ready to accept his 
sympathetic picture of the old-fashioned English aristocracy, 
people who do their duty in the county, organize charities, 
exercise self-restraint, and never have their photograph 
in the illustrated weeklies. But in contrast he shows us the 
younger people, hating hypocrisy, quick-witted, self-indul- 
gent ; and at this point it seems that his experience fails him, 
and he falls back on his imagination, a most uncertain 
substitute. They care nothing for affection, we are told; 
they do not believe in good and evil. It sounds ail very 
unlikely. There are members of the younger generation, as 
of all generations, to whom this applies. But most of them 
seem to depend more on affection, to attach greater impor- 
tance to personal relations, than any generation since the 
French Revolution. Compared with the Victorians who were 
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apt to fear intimacy and rarely called their best friends by 
their Christian names, the modern young are indecently 
sentimental. And as to good and evil, the attempts, often 
very crude, now being made to re-establish the basis of 
morality, show at any rate a preoccupation with the problem 
such as the contemporaries of Dr. Arnold never dreamed of. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley is clearly far more interested in distin- 
guishing between good and evil than ever his illustrious 
crandfather was. Now ‘* Wintersmoon” stands or falls by 
its faithfulness as representation. The writing is never 
poetic, though it is sometimes meaningless. (* He always 
saw things remorselessly with something of the revenging 
inevitable chastity of clear running water.’’) Nor do the 
characters give the illusion of having a life of their own. 
Mr. Walpole can describe what he sees, an unusual gift. 
But too often he does not keep his eye on the ball. 

‘‘ Debonair ’’ is another novel about the younger genera- 
tion. Miss Stern seems to have been as unfortunate as Mr. 
Walpole in the specimens of it she has met. She has written 
some clever novels, but I think she must have been reading 
Mr. Michael Arlen. Couldn’t she do the same trick, since 
it gave so much pleasure to people? She could, and has. 
Her Loveday is hardly as high-class as Iris and Venice, 
more like a Shaftesbury Avenue copy of a Chanel model. 
She even remains virtuous, technically. She is a prostitute 
who always welches, perhaps the most horrible type of 
woman existent. I might have liked the book more if Miss 
Stern had liked her heroine less. It should prove a best 
seller. 

‘‘Dreams Fade "’ is rather a remarkable book, though 
I am not sure that Mr. Godfrey Winn is likely ever to become 
a remarkable writer. It is a very convincing study of 
adolescence. Whether the subject is very interesting seems 
doubtful. Mr. Winn is sure that it is, and this conviction 
has enabled him to dispense with invented incidents which 
would probably have spoiled his book. But he seems already 
to have forgotten one fact about adolescence: it is the time 
when man is most preoccupied with sex. ‘t Dreams Fade ”’ 
is a curious if incomplete document, written by a young man 
with clear eyes and great sensitiveness to atmosphere. 

Few living novelists are so clever, and perhaps none so 
exasperating as Miss Rose Macaulay. The idea on which her 
new book is based is brilliant and the satire on popular jour- 
nalism often makes one laugh aloud, but her hatred of 
generalizations is becoming morbid. I once had a governess 
who reproved me whenever I said a person was awfully nice 
or a thing awfully jolly. Awful, she assured me, meant awe- 
inspiring, and nice little girls and jolly picnics did not in- 
spire awe. In similar tones Miss Rose Macaulay points out 
that some young ladies to-day do not wear short skirts and 
some of their great-grandmothers did not wear long ones. 
Therefore, it is wrong to say that the modern girl wears 
shorter dresses than her great-grandmother. Miss Macaulay 
considers that the variety of types within a generation far 
exceeds the difference between that generation, taken as a 
whole, and any preceding one. In fact, she seems to think 
that human behaviour and feelings do not change. It is 
true that three generations do not usually modify the heredity 
of a people very much; but the environment into which a 
child is born can change with great rapidity. And in Eng- 
land lately it has: see Mr. Walpole and Miss Stern. How 
I should enjoy Miss Macaulay’s next book if she would give 
her pet subject a rest. Popular journalism and loose 
phraseology may be very irritating, but it is not worth while 
to let them become an obsession. 

‘‘ Bread and Honey ”’ is a satire on best sellers. The 
heroine writes a Stacpoole and then finds herself alone with 
aman on areal Blue Lagoon. Miss Linford writes unusually 
well. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham is accepted as the best English 
dramatist now writing comedies, but I think he is often 
underrated as a novelist. It is partly his own fault, for his 
readers often feel they are being treated with contempt. 
The form of his new book, at any rate, gave me this feeling. 
‘* Ashenden ’’ appears a novel and turns out to be a series 
of short stories. The first two episodes are unsatisfactory in 
themselves, yet they do not prepare the way for anything that 
follows. Can it be that Mr. Maugham set out to write a 
novel, got bored with it, and used it as a Revelation suitcase 
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in which to pack a set of short stories that he had in his 
head? They are very good short stories, most of them. Mr. 
Maugham has the virtuosity of Houdini and a style like a 
Rolls-Royce ; his knowledge of the world in one respect ex- 
ceeds Messrs. Thomas Cook’s, and, in another, rivals Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s ; his attitude to the human race is superbly 
sardonic. Reading ‘‘ Ashenden”’ is like meeting an absorb- 
ingly interesting man in ‘‘ The Golden Arrow.” Paris 
reached, he disappears, and your enjoyment of what he has 
told you is almost swallowed up in your irritation at not 
having found out more. 2AYMOND MORTIMER. 


GEORGE III.’S CORRESPONDENCE 


The Correspondence of King George the Third, Edited by the 
Hon. Str JOHN FORTESCUE, LL.D., D.Litt. In six volumes. 
Vol. IlIl—July, 1773-December, 1777. Vol. 1IV.—1778-1779. 
(Macmillan. 25s. each vol.) 


Ir is not possible to make a general appraisement of a vast 
and very miscellaneous collection of documents; various 
builders will find in it particular stones of key value to 
them, though not fitting other structures. But the question 
which interests the average reader, viz.—what is the most 
important contribution of general interest in these volumes?— 
can be answered without hesitation: the letters from Lord 
North to George III. The two volumes contain roughly 
1,600 documents, which include about 500 letters from George 
III. and 400 from Lord North. Of the King’s letters about 
four-fifths, and those the most important, have been 
previously published by Mr. Donne, but not those from North 
to George III. ; now we get this other side of the corre- 
spondence. The King’s mind and actions were known from 
his own letters ; the present publication supplies evidence 
concerning Lord North’s state of mind during the fatal years 
of the American Revolution—which hitherto had mainly to 
be inferred from the King’s answers—and completes our 
knowledge of various transactions. There are also about 
100 letters from Lord Sandwich, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, of interest for naval history; of the King’s 
letters to him very few appear in this publication (but about 
200 for the period covered by these two volumes are at 
Hinchingbrooke, in the possession of the present Earl of 
Sandwich). Lastly, there is a considerable number of docu- 
ments dealing with military matters and a certain number 
concerning the East Indies. Parliamentary history, in time 
of war, naturally takes up relatively less space than in the 
previous volumes. 

The letters in which Lord North, throughout 1778, urged 
the King to release him from a position to which he was 
unequal make piteous reading :— 

‘Lord North cannot conceive what can induce his 
Majesty, after so many proofs of Lord North’s unfitness for 
his situation, to determine at all events to keep him at the 
head of the Administration, though the almost certain con- 
sequence of his Majesty’s resolution will be the ruin of his 
affairs. ...’’ (March 23rd, 1778.) 

‘““. ...I1 found it absolutely necessary to go into the country 

in order to endeavour to collect my scatter’d thoughts, and 
to recover the use Of my understanding. ...’’ (April 18th.) 
‘““ .. my ancient indolence is much increased... my 

abilities are sensibly diminish’d, and my memory grievously 
impair’d.’’ (May 6th.) 

‘Indeed, indeed, Sir, it is too serious ; my mind always 
weak, is now ten times weaker than it was, and I have diffi- 
culties ten times greater to encounter than ever I had. If 
your Majesty does not allow me to retire, you and this 
country are ruin’d....’’ (May 7th, 1778.) 

And so it goes on indefinitely ; none the less, George III. 
clung to North, although he clearly realized that North was 
constitutionally incapable of taking decisions, perhaps the 
most essential thing in times of crisis. 

In reviewing the first two volumes of this ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence ’’ in THE NATION of December 3rd, 1927, I found myself 
in the unpleasant position of having to criticize adversely 
the work of a distinguished historian. Nothing has changed 
in this matter. 

Sir John Fortescue writes in the introduction to the 
first volume :— 

“Every endeavour has been made to render it [the 
collection} as complete as possible by including all letters, 


written by or to George III. during his long reign, that can 
be gathered together from any source.” 
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One wonders why these ‘‘ endeavours "’ have failed to reach 
the unpublished, but carefully catalogued, manuscripts in 
the British Museum. About 100 letters are here printed 
which passed between the King and John Robinson, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury ; but there are three volumes of their 
correspondence in Add. MSS. 37833-5. To give but one 
example: four letters written by Robinson to the King during 
North’s illness, September-October, 1776, appear in _ Vol. 
III., pp. 394-98 ; in the British Museum collection there are 
thirty-four letters which passed between them during that 
time. In 1779 begins a correspondence between Charles 
Jenkinson, then Secretary at War, and the King, in which 
Jenkinson seems to have indulged in a good deal of intrigue. 
His letter of March 6th, 1779, starts with the sentence: ‘I 
take the liberty of sending your Majesty a letter which I 
wrote to Lord North yesterday. ...’’ In the Liverpool 
Papers in the British Museum Sir John Fortesque could have 
found that very interesting enclosure (Add. MSS. 38306, f. 120), 
and also the King’s reply to Jenkinson (38564, f. 1), besides 
other letters from George III. 

But even the handling of the material included in these 
volumes is most unsatisfactory. I have to repeat my previous 
criticisms concerning the absence of explanatory notes, the 
careless dating of undated documents, the misspelling of 
names which could easily have been ascertained in reference 
books, and an exceedingly bad index. 

There are five explanatory notes to some 1,600 documents 
dealing often with very obscure matters ; i.e., the normal 
work of an editor is left undone. 

Here are a few examples of the misdating of undated 
letters: For the King’s Memorandum which mentions ‘“ the 
mandate of the Congress for nonimportation’’ (No. 1361), 
the date of 1773 is suggested, when the Continental Congress, 
which voted that measure, met in September, 1774. No. 1435, 
which clearly refers to the general election of October, 1774, 
is marked ‘‘ ? March, 1774.’ For a letter about orders to 
be prepared for naval commanders ‘to take and destroy 
French ships of all descriptions ’’ (No. 2138) the year 1777 
is indicated, when, with the help of No. 2393 and some care 
and attention, Sir John Fortescue could easily have seen 
that its correct date is July 18, 1778. To a list of thirty-five 
M.P.’s (No. 2580) the date of March, 1779, is given, though 
eleven of them did not enter the House until, or after, the 
general election held in the autumn of 1780, and had no 
namesakes in it in 1779. This exhausts, not the list of flagrant 
mistakes, but the space which can be here given to them. 

The reader, knowing King George III.’s hatred of the 
opposition, will be taken aback to find him, in 1778 and 
1779, discussing Ireland with Rockingham (Nos. 2254 and 
2627) ; but ‘‘ Lord Rockingham "’ stands for ‘‘ Lord Bucking- 
ham ’’ [shire], Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1776-1780. He 
may wonder at names like ‘‘ Skirma’”’ and “ Finie ’’ in the 
House of Commons (Vol. III., pp. 72-3)—but these stand for 
Skrine and Finch; ‘‘Sir L. Dunday”’ (III., 71) is Sir 
Lawrence Dundas, &c., &c., 

Whilst there are no explanatory notes to guide the reader, 
the index is often apt to confuse him. E.g., no initials are 
given to Major-General Hotham, who (as he changed his 
name in 1772) appears also as Sir Charles Thompson, without 
any indication given of their being the same person; but a few 
lines above, the name of Charles Hotham is placed against 
documents all of which refer to his brother Beaumont 
Hotham, M.P. for Wigan from 1768 till May 10th, 1775, when 
he was appointed one of the Barons of the Exchequer. That 
egregious creation of imaginative ignorance, ‘‘ Thomas 
Pelham-Holles, Marquis of Clare,’’ M.P., disappears only 
in Vol. IV., because by then Robert Nugent, Viscount Clare, 
M.P. (the real ‘‘ Lord Clare ’’ of this correspondence) had 
become Earl Nugent; &c., &c. 

Lastly, here is a difficulty with which Sir John Fortescue 
alone is fit to grapple. On January 10th, 1778, North reports 
having examined Mr. D’Oyley ‘‘ as to his conversation with 
the Secretary of State’? (No. 2154) ; but on January 10th, 
1779 (No. 2502), there reoccurs this very same ‘ examina- 
tion,’? in very similar, but not identical, terms, so that it 
can hardly be taken from the same manuscript by mistake 
published twice under consecutive years. What, then, is the 
explanation of this extraordinary semi-repetition? 


L. B. NAMIER. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 


The Seventh Dominion. By the RIGHT HON. JOSIAH C. WeDG- 
woop, D.S.0., M.P. (Labour Publishing Company. 4s. 6d.) 


‘‘IT want the Jews,’’ says Colonel Wedgwood, ‘‘in our 
League." By ‘‘the Jews’? he means the new Palestine 
which the Jews are helping to create ; ‘‘ our League "’ is, of 
course, the British Commonwealth, as opposed to ‘‘ the other 
League of Nations."’ The antithesis is not, perhaps, a very 
happy one, but Colonel Wedgwood's point is quite intelli- 
gible. Sooner or later, he argues, Crown Colony government 
in Palestine must come to anend. What is to happen then? 
Is Palestine to be allowed to drift into a precarious indepen- 
dence or into dependence on some other Power, er is it to 
remain permanently associated with Great Britain? Pales- 
tine is, or is to be, the Jewish national home; it is also 
‘*the Clapham Junction of the Commonwealth ’’ and “ the 
natural trade base of the Mediterranean.’’ For both reasons 
(it is contended) Great Britain is vitally interested in retain- 
ing Palestine within the framework of the Empire. Hence 
the future which must be planned for it, and consciously 
planned from the start, is that of a British Dominion. But 
is it—as Colonel Wedgwood rather quaintly puts it—to be 
‘an Arab State similar to Ceylon’’ or ‘‘a Jewish State 
similar to New Zealand *’? Is it, in other words, to be a 
Jewish country with an Arab minority or an Arab country 
with a Jewish minority? The answer, we are told, is that 
the Jews must be the predominant partner ; ‘* the Jews do not 
injure but benefit the Arabs... and we can, therefore, 
honourably aim at creating a Jewish Seventh Dominion.” 
It is suggested that it will take about a generation before 
Palestine is ripe for Dominion status, and that ‘‘ no inter- 
mediate step is necessary or desirable "’; in other words, the 
Seventh Dominion is to pass straight from complete depen- 
dence on the British Administration to full-blown autonomy. 
This is the text on which Colonel Wedgwood preaches a 
breezy and spirited sermon, rich in constructive proposals 
(though not all of equal wisdom or practicability), and 
liberally sprinkled with illustrations (though not all of equal 
relevance) from South Africa and Cyprus, from Macedonia, 
and from South Russia, where the Soviet Government is 
encouraging Jewish colonization by way of counterpoise to 
what it stigmatizes as the Zionist alliance with British 
Imperialism. 

Though rather boisterously handled, Colonel Wedg- 
wood’s main thesis deserves to be taken seriously. But a 
little reflection will show that he has over-simplified the 
problem. To take a minor point first, is it really conceivable 
that the constitutional development of Palestine should be 
arrested for a generation? For better or for worse, every one 
of its neighbours is already on the road towards some form 
of self-government. This is true alike of Iraq, Syria, and 
even Trans-Jordan, to say nothing of Egypt. It would be a 
mistake to force the pace—on that point, Colonel Wedgwood 
is perfectly right—but it does not follow that Palestine can 
be asked to stand still for the next thirty years. This is 
one difficulty over which Colonel Wedgwood is not entitled 
to glide quite as lightly as he does. And there are others. 
Great Britain holds Palestine under a Mandate in trust for 
the League. May there not, for that reason alone, be certain 
objections to a policy avowedly designed to ensure its incor- 
poration in the Empire? Again, is it not at least arguable 
that among mandated territories Palestine stands out as 
one of which it can be said, in much more than a conven- 
tional sense, that its future is a matter of international con- 
cern? The problem would be a good deal simpler if there 
were no Holy Places ; if Palestine stood for nothing in the 
world of Islam; if it were not an island in an Arab sea; 
if it were not marked out as the national home of a people 
of whom less than 5 per cent. live under the British flag. 
Colonel Wedgwood is perfectly right when he says that Jews 
of all nationalities—not least the four million Jews of the 
United States—desired from the start to see the new Pales- 
tine under a British Mandate. On that point they have been 
and they remain unanimous ; but it does not follow that some 
of them might not feel that the emergence of a Jewish 
national home forming an integral part of the British Em- 
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pire would create a new and, from their point of view, a 
somewhat embarrassing situation. These considerations are 
not necessarily conclusive, but they are not so irrelevant that 
they can be simply disregarded. 

Colonel Wedgwood is on stronger ground when he pleads, 
both on grounds of obligation and of self-interest, for a more 
determined and systematic effort on the part of the British 
Administration to promote the economic development of 
Palestine, and especially to facilitate the settlement of Jews 
on the land. He overstates the case when he speaks of ‘‘ the 
growing alienation between the Jews and the British 
Administration in Palestine,’’ and declares that ‘‘ the whole 
governing class look upon the development of Palestine into 
a prosperous twentieth-century Judzo-British colony with 
repugnance.’’ It is true that the new Palestine made a 
none too happy start under the Military Administration, 
which was inclined to be indifferent or even secretly, if not 
avowedly, hostile to the claims of the Jewish national home. 
But whatever the shortcomings of the Civil Government, it 
has shown, especially of late, a growing interest in matters 
of Jewish concern and a genuine desire to ease the task of 
the Zionist Organization. Whatever may be said on Zionist 
platforms by disgruntled and ill-informed individuals, re- 
mote from the scene of action, the relations between the 
Palestine Government and the Zionist leaders on the spot 
have never been closer or more cordial than they are to-day. 
None the less, it is broadly true, as Colonel Wedgwood points 
out, that the Government has not yet done or even seriously 
attempted to do, all that might reasonably have been ex- 
pected of it in the light of the Mandate. It moves, but it 
moves at times so slowly that, when every allowance is made 
for its difficulties—difficulties which Colonel Wedgwood is 
apt to underrate—it is impossible to regard its performance 
with unqualified satisfaction. Colonel Wedgwood’s stand- 
point is not conspicuously objective, but his book is well 
worth reading as a forcible statement of one side of the 
case, and that a side which is apt to be overlooked. 


LEONARD STEIN. 
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Before going Abroad 
To many travellers the idea is abhorrent of 
obtaining money abroad in any other way 

than through the homely cheque. 
CHEQUES: For those who know beforehand 
where they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his own 
cheques abroad is an undoubted attraction. 
Any local branch manager will he pleased to 
arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and San Remo, and Pisa, to cash a cus- 
tomer’s cheques within any pre-arranged 

limits. Nothing but a cheque-book 
need be carried, and the utmost 
convenience and safety 
are enjoyed. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE GOOD VIZIER 


The Life and Times of ‘Ali ibn ‘isa, ‘‘ The Good Vizier.” 
HAROLD BOWEN. (Cambridge University Press. 


By 
25s.) 

TuIs scholarly and attractive book gives the most complete 
picture that has yet been drawn of a singular period in the 
history of the Abbasid Caliphate, the half-century (892-946 
A.D.) between the death of Muwaffaq, who saved his dynasty 
from collapse, to the accession of Muti, who was proclaimed 
Caliph by a foreign conqueror. During this time, though 
the provinces groaned under the exactions of tax-farmers 
and the ravages of Carmathians and other rebels, Baghdad, 
now once again the residence of the Court, was not only an 
imperial city unequalled in extent and magnificence, but the 
intellectual capital of the world. Here Greek and Persian 
learning was zealously cultivated by a host of scholars, 
including the great historian Tabari, while the names of 
Rhazes and Albategnius bear witness of the medieval renown 
of two contemporary pioneers in the study of medicine and 
astronomy. In religion also it was an epoch of intense 
movement marked by such events as the appearance of 
Ash‘ari, the founder of orthodox Muslim scholasticism, and 
the execution of HallAéj, whose ‘‘I am God” has been 
regarded by many of the mystics who came after him as 
gravely indiscreet and profoundly true. Mr. Bowen deserves 
the gratitude of his readers for the care he has taken to 
provide them with as much of the general background of 
Islamic history as is,needed to illustrate the narrative. 
Owing to its biographical form, the work, discursive as it 
is, possesses a unity which the author knows how to exhibit 
to the best advantage ; and in his hands the long rivalry 
between the Banu °] Furat and the Banu ’] Jarrah—the last- 
named being the family to which ‘Ali ibn "Isa belonged— 
loses nothing of its dramatic interest. The prize at stake 
was the office of Vizier, a position second only to that of 
the Caliph. The Vizier controlled policy, administration, 
and finance; he had therefore almost unlimited means of 
enriching himself and his party. But he was exposed to 
subtle intrigues both in the palace and outside, and might 
fall at any moment. Vae victis was then the cry ; he and 
all the officials under him suffered persecution and spolia- 
tion ; nor could he count on escaping torture, not to speak 
of poison or the sword. It was an easy matter to find 
unscrupulous men ready to take the risk, but these were 
seldom politicians of the first rank. Ibnu ‘1 Furat, who 
with all his faults was an able and energetic Minister, 
lacked neither courage nor ambition. ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, on the 
other hand, had declined the Premiership ten years before 
he accepted it for the first time at the age of fifty-five, and 
he never took office without having it pressed upon him. 
The popular verdict which entitled him ‘‘ the good Vizier ”’ 
was a tribute to his honesty, disinterestedness, and sense 
of duty, as well as to his piety and munificent charities ; 
it implies, however, a certain weakness of character. While 
Ibnu *] Furdt infuriated his enemies, who finally murdered 
him after laying his son’s head at his feet, ‘Ali’s moderation 
—a virtue sometimes carried to excess in dealing with demands 
on the Treasury—enabled him to live to a venerable old age 
and die in his bed. His religion may have had ‘‘ a tinge or 
even a deeper colouring of Sifism,’’ but the story of his con- 
version and retirement to Mecca is manifestly fictitious ; 
nor does it seem probable that, as Mr. Bowen suggests, his 
mild treatment of Hall4j was prompted by secret sympathy 
with the doctrines of that enthusiast rather than by his 
habitual dislike of extreme measures. If he failed as a 
reformer, it was not because he attempted too much. After 
reading the author’s description of the Caliphs, their house- 
holds and favourites, the unending cabals and counterplots, 
and the iniquitous extortion of taxes to be squandered in a 
mad struggle for wealth and power while the State was 
sinking into bankruptcy, no one need ask why in the latter 
days of ‘Ali ibn *Is4 the Abbasid system of government 
broke down. ‘‘Its titles and some of its forms, indeed, 
remained ; but its reality was dissolved. The glory of the 
Vizierate had passed away.” 

Although, as Mr. Bowen observes, the original sources of 
information concerning the history of the period are excep- 
tionally ample, his good fortune in this respect does not 
diminish the credit due to him for a notable combination 
of learning and literary skill. He has transformed a mass 
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of confused materials into a book of great value to students 
on the production of which the Cambridge University Press 
is to be congratulated. The work contains two sketch maps 
and four plates illustrating the coins struck by Muqtadir 
and his successors. A curious error, omitted from the list 
of corrections, is the spelling of Umayyad, as though it had 
the same initial letter in Arabic as Abbasid. 


R. A. NICHOLSON. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMAND 


Reputations. By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART. (Murray. 12s.) 
The Sea Devil. By LOWELL THOMAS. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


WE have here two interesting war books of very different 
scope. ‘* The Sea Devil’ is the story of Count von Luckner, 
commanding the German raider ‘‘ Seeadler,’’ as told by him 
to Mr. Lowell Thomas. In substance, it follows closely 
Count von Luckner’s own book “ Seeteufel,’’ and it is un- 
commonly good reading, marred only by a rather conven- 
tional breeziness. The scion of a noble and military German 
family, whose passion for the sea led him to ship before 
the mast in a sailing-vessel, von Luckner laid, as a boy, the 
foundations of an adventurous and original career. As cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ Seeadler,’’ he proved himself an ideal corsair, 
daring, resourceful, and chivalrous. His outwitting of the 
British search party in the North Sea is a delicious bit of 
comedy. 

‘* Reputations ’’ is a book of a different stamp. Captain 
Liddell Hart has made a name for himself as an acute, pro- 
vocative, and stimulating critic of military policy, and his 
qualities are seen at their best in this volume, in which he 
passes judgment on ten soldiers who held high command dur- 
ing the world war. His subjects comprise four Frenchmen, 
Joffre, Galliéni, Foch, and Pétain; two Germans, von 
Falkenhayn and Ludendorff ; two Americans, Hunter Liggett 
and Pershing, and two British officers, Haig and Allenby. 
It may be said at once, that he shows a remarkable freedom 
from national bias, and that, while he adds little or nothing 
to the record of fact, he has obviously based his judgments 
on extensive and critical research. 

This does not say that his verdicts will invariably stand. 
Even when the facts of a situation are agreed, there is often 
ample room for controversy as to the decision a commander 
should have taken, in the circumstances, and on the informa- 
tion of the moment. The important thing, however, is not 
whether we always agree with Captain Liddell Hart in his 
distribution of praise or blame—and he is free with both— 
but whether his book helps us to think more clearly about the 
war. 
This it certainly does. Captain Liddell Hart has not 
merely very clear ideas about his subject, but very clear 
ideas about its treatment. ‘‘ These studies,’ he says in his 
preface, ‘‘ have been approached essentially in the spirit of 
an historian. They have been treated in the manner of a 
portrait painter.’’ His subjects are types of military men- 
tality ; Ludendorff ‘‘ the Robot Napoleon,”’ Pétain ‘‘ military 
economist,’’ Hunter Liggett ‘‘ a professor of war and human 
nature.”’ 

Obviously, this treatment has its dangers. The subjects 
tend to conform too consistently to type. Haig, ‘‘ the essence 
of Britain,’’ must be always stolid, methodical, and 
unimaginative. Joffre, ‘‘ the modern Delphic Oracle,’’ must 
be always stupid and impenetrable ; ‘‘ Black Jack ’’ Pershing, 
always ‘‘ the 100 per cent. American.’’ On the other hand, it 
makes for interest, and it facilitates the passage of criticism 
from the particular to the general. 

Above all else, the book brings out the fundamental 
problem of the soldier’s career. His training, like that of 
most specialized professions, tends to rigidity of mind, yet 
the technique of his profession is continually changing, with 
the development of war material, and unlike the surgeon, the 
lawyer, or the parson, he may reach the top of the tree 
with hardly any opportunity for actual practice of his craft. 
A man called to be Governor of the Bank of England during 
a great financial panic, with no preparation other than 
theoretical study and a few occasional weeks in charge of a 
small suburban branch, would be in no worse position than 
the average commander-in-chief, who has perhaps served 
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in some minor campaigns, but has never handled anything 
larger than a brigade, except in peace manceuvres. 

How, then, is the soldier to prepare himself for high 
command? Captain Liddell Hart, with some reputation as 
a heretic, makes the orthodox, Napoleonic answer—‘‘ read 
and re-read’ the campaigns of the great captains. But, 
also like Napoleon, he continually insists that mere 
reading, without reflection, is not enough. The difference 
between a Napoleon and a Mack lies in the ability to distin- 
guish what was essential and permanent in the methods of 
Hannibal, Gustavus, or Napoleon, from what was conditional 
on the arms, transport, and political circumstances of their 
day. In his brilliant study of Allenby, ‘‘ The Evolution of 
a Leader,’’ Captain Liddell Hart describes the Palestine 
campaign as, ‘‘a military classic—perhaps the last master- 
piece of the old warfare in its medium, the foreshadowing 
of the new in its technique, and a reassertion of the unchang- 
ing principles in its governing ideas.’’ The main purpose 
of his book is to show how his subjects blundered when they 
lost sight either of the ‘‘ unchanging principles,’’ or of the 
necessity of a ‘‘ new technique *’ to meet changed conditions, 
and how they succeeded when, like Galliéni at the Marne, 
or Foch and Haig in the crisis of 1918, they brought old and 
tried theories, new and stubborn facts, into a correctly 


adjusted relation. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


IN A GREEN SHADE 


A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By RK. A. WILLMOT. 


Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


TuIs volume, the third of the excellent ‘*‘ Nineteenth Century 
Highways and Byways "’ series, is a reprint of a work that 
enjoyed some popularity in mid-Victorian times. Robert 
Aris Willmot was an Anglican clergyman. He was born in 
Wiltshire in 1809. From the Merchant Taylors’ and Harrow, 
he passed to Cambridge, where his literary career was begun 
in order to assist poor relatives. Ordained in 1842, he became 
two vears later, through the patronage of John Walter of 
the Times, the incumbent of a new church at Bear Wood, in 
Berkshire. Here he remained for sixteen vears, living with 
his mother, whose death in 1861 was a great blow to him. He 
himself died, in retirement, in 1863. He never married, and 
his life was in some degree marred by ill-health and poverty. 
But he had the scholarly and reflective mind that can escape 
from its immediate environment ; and his ‘‘ Journal,’’ which 
ran through several editions but has not been reprinted 
since 1864, is, for all its underlying sadness, the reflection of 
an essentially happy temperament. With the ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Literature,’ which Messrs. Melrose revived in 1906, it ranks 
as its author’s best work. 

The ‘‘ Journal ’’ takes the form of a diary, extending over 
three months. But the writer’s preoccupations are almost 
entirely intellectual or spiritual. He gives few intimate 
glimpses of his own personal or parochial life. He often 
begins his daily entry, it is true, with some reference to 
passing local events. But if he mentions the fact that ‘‘ our 
wood is gay this evening with a rustic tea party,” it is only 
that it may serve as a peg on which to hang a chapter, with 
copious quotations from the poets, on ‘‘ those out-of-door 
entertainments, which are so pleasantly associated with 
trees, flowers, turf, beauty, and singing.’’ A visit to a 
garden, the sight of a rainbow, or the song of the nightingale 
will similarly inspire him, and, though he himself gives us 
some admirable descriptions of nature, it is really as a well- 
read and very discriminating anthologist that he excels. 
Gray, Cowper, Thomson, and Clare are among his favourite 
authors. But he casts his net wide, and is as much at home 
with Lucretius or Virgil as with Pope. He shows, too, a 
keen—and, for his own time, an advanced—appreciation 
of art ; and he is fond of comparing the respective treatment 
of some theme by painters and poets. He is, again, a literary 
detective, tracing plagarisms back to their origins. And, 
finally, as befits a mid-Victorian cleric, he is a moralist. But 
the didactic note is not too obtrusive, and, even in his tritest 
homilies, his gift for sensitive and musical prose never 
deserts him. 

In calling the ‘“‘ Journal” one of the most charming 
books of the nineteenth century, the publishers make an 
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extravagant claim. But it was well worth reprinting, and 
many readers who are a little tired of modern complexes 
may find refreshment in Willmot’s green thoughts in a green 
shade. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Two volumes of Autobiography have just appeared: ‘‘ Days 
in Doorn,”’ by the Empress Hermine (wife of the ex-Kaiser) 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) ; and ‘‘Jérgensen,” an autobiography 
translated from the Danish by Ingelborg Lund (Sheed & 
Ward, 10s. 6d.). 

Recent biography is represented by ‘‘ Meggie Albanesi,"’ 
by her Mother (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Harrison 
of Ightham,”’ made up principally of extracts from his Note 
Books and Correspondence, prepared for publication by Sir 
Edward R. Harrison (Oxford University Press, 15s.) ; 
‘* Commodore Vanderbilt: the Father of American Finance," 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith (Philip Allan, 21s.), and ‘‘ Earl 
Haig,’’ by Ernest Protheroe (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.). 

Two Psychological Studies are ‘‘Human Values and 
Verities,"’ by Henry Osborn Taylor (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) ; and 
‘The Technique of Controversy,’’ by Boris B. Bogoslovsky 
(Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). 

The Oxford University Press have produced ‘‘ The Oxford 
Book of American Verse,’’ Chosen and Edited by Bliss Car- 
man (10s. 6d.) ; and six more volumes have been published 
in Benn’s admirable Sixpenny Library. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Poor Man’s House. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

Library. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

It is pleasant to see this book reprinted in The Travellers’ 
Library. Reynolds’s name has faded more than it deserves, 
so that there must be many of the new generation who are 
not acquainted with his work, but who would enjoy and 
sympathize with it. In ‘‘ A Poor Man’s House ”’ and in his 
‘* Letters *’ you get the full flavour of his very marked indivi- 
duality—an individuality which it is well worth while to 
explore. 


Travellers’ 


* * * 


Stalky’s Reminiscences. By MAJOR-GENERAL L. C. DUNSTERVILLE, 

C.B., C.S.I. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

By far the most interesting part of this book is that 
devoted to the writer’s schooldays. As everyone knows, 
General Dunsterville was at Westward Ho with Mr. Kipling. 
He tells us a little about the celebrated author, who had 
already it seems found his style, for one of his first efforts 
was called ‘‘ Ave Imperaitrix,’’ and it was written in French 
class at the end of a French text book. Kipling, he says, 
must have been a difficult youth to manage. When the 
master raged at him, ‘‘I remember Kipling . . . merely re- 
moving his glasses, polishing them carefully, replacing them 
on his nose, and gazing with placid bewilderment at the 
thundering tyrant, with a look that suggested, ‘ There, 
there. Don’t give way to your little foolish tantrums.’ ” 
There is a very interesting description of the headmaster 
Cormell Price and his methods. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue ‘‘ Contemporary Review” and the ‘Fortnightly ’’ have 
articles on the late Lord Oxford—‘‘ Mr. Asquith,”’ by Sir 
Charles Mallet, and ‘‘ Asquith and Parliament,” by Sir John 
Marriott. ‘‘ Few statesmen,’’ says the former, ‘‘ deeply con- 
cerned in party controversies, have been laid to rest with 
more unanimous expressions of regret. Mr. Asquith had no 
enemies because he was incapable of enmity himself.’ There 
is also an article by Wickham Steed in the “ Review of 
Reviews.”’ 

Colonel House writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” 
on ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas.”’ ‘‘ The failure of the Geneva 
Naval Conference has emphasized the difficulties of reaching 
an understanding regarding the relative strength of arma- 
ments. A simple and far more effective way out would be 
for the sea Powers to agree to a code of sea laws making 
battleships of all kinds useless except for defensive pur- 
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poses. The only adequate means by which this may be 
accomplished is through an agreement to accept the principle 
of the Freedom of the Seas in so far as it means the aboli- 
tion of contraband and immunity of private property at sea.”’ 

‘* Augur,”’’ writes in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’ on ‘‘ America 
and Ourselves "’ ; Robert Machray has an article in the same 
paper on ‘‘ Danzig To-day *’ ; Count Leopold Berchtold has 
‘Russia, Australia, and the World War,” and H. Powys 
Greenwood ‘‘ Germany and the Future,’’ both in the ‘* Con- 
temporary Review.’’ In ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century’’ we 
have ‘‘ Church and State,’’ by Lord Phillimore, and ‘‘ The 
Prayer-Book Calendar,’’ by the Dean of Winchester. There 
is an article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ by Mrs. Hubback on 
‘* The Case for Equal Franchise.’’ And at this point we turn 
from a rather meagre political display to a literary one, 
which is at least highly varied. 

To begin with, there are articles on Ibsen in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly ’’ and the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ by C. Whitaker-Wilson 
and Professor J. G. Robertson respectively ; these should 
prove useful to people who have, because of the accident of 
a date, to show an intelligent interest in a dramatist 
whose works they have not seen ; but this statement is less 
than fair to Professor Robertson’s careful study. Then we 
have ‘ Transition ’’ from America, via Paris, with Conti- 
nental accretions, another dollop of James Joyce's ** Work in 
Progress "’ written in his new language, a morsel of 
Gertrude Stein, reproductions of pictures from the Galerie 
Surrealiste, some poems, and pages and pages of the con- 
fessions of introverts, translated from the French. The 
chosen tone is as marvellously maintained as is, say, the 
chosen tone of ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal.’’ There is an explana- 
tory article by the editors, Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul, 
but, strangely in a paper So exposed to attack, ‘‘ Transition ”’ 
does not scold half so entertainingly as it is scolded, by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis for instance. 

The ‘‘ Mercure de France "’ has an article on ‘' Ibsen et 
Julien l’Apostat,’’ by P. G. La Chesnais, and ‘‘ Renan a 
Issy, Premier pas hors de la Foi,’’ by Pierre Lasserre. 

Another foreigner, ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly,”’ has ‘‘ Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman, Spaniard,’’ by Salvador de Madariaga, 
and ‘*‘ Science and Modern Mind,”’ by Robert A. Millikan. 
‘‘The Dial’’ has ‘‘ Medievalism and Medievalism,’’ by 
Ezra Pound; a reproduction of a painting of Lytton 
Strachey, by Duncan Grant; and ‘ The Poems of Richard 
Crashaw,”’ by T. S. Eliot. 

In ‘‘ The Literary Review *’ W. C. Berwick Sayers writes 
on ‘‘ The Banning of Books,”’ and incidentally calls D. H. 
Lawrence, Michael Arlen, Aldous Huxley ‘ . our British 
boys.”’ 

The principal article in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is on ‘‘ Ancient Bridges,’’ by G. H. Jack. 

‘* Scribner’s Magazine *’ has a war story by James Boyd, 
and a short story called ‘‘ The Woman-Hater”’ by Conrad 
Aiken. In the ‘‘ Cornhill’? Judge Parry writes on Louis 
Calvert, and there are stories by F. H. Dorset, W. H. Adams, 
and Captain O’Brien Ffrench. 

The ‘‘ International Labour Review,’’ published by the 
International Labour Office, has ‘‘ The Regulation of 
Minimum Wages as an International Problem,"’ by Dr. Karl 
Prikram, and ‘‘ The Prevention of Accidents in Industrial 
Undertakings,’’ by Dr. Friedrich Ritzmann, and the first 
part of an interesting article on ‘‘ The Problem of Hours of 
Work in the Soviet Union.”’ 





Books for your 
Library 


You can obtain any books reviewed or adver- 





tised in this or any other paper, or those 
mentioned in the Lists of the National 
Book Council, through any Bookshop or 
Railway Station Bookstall of W. H. Smith 
& Son. The Book Council Lists can be in- 
spected at any of “‘ Smith’s’’ 280 Bookshops. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers for ever a Century 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


INCOME WITHOUT WORRY 


HE latest Board of Trade Returns disclose the fact that 
in 1926 the life assurance companies paid out, in con- 
nection with business originated in Great Britain, 
immediate annuities amounting to just over £3,800,000. It 
is thus evident that many thousands of men and women 
have realized that by purchasing annuities they can secure 
for themselves a larger assured income than would be 
obtained by investing their capital in Stock Exchange 
securities. There are, of course, arguments for and against 
sinking capital in this class of investment which need to be 
carefully considered before the plunge is taken. 

The foremost consideration is that while an immediate 
annuity provides a larger income to be enjoyed during the 
annuitant’s lifetime, it involves the disappearance of the 
capital itself when the annuitant dies. If there is no real 
necessity for preserving the capital for the benefit of some 
dependent relative or other necessitous person, then the 
purchase of an immediate annuity can be strongly recom- 
mended. There are men and women to-day struggling to 
live on small incomes from ordinary investments whose lives 
would be much more pleasant things if they swapped their 
Stock Exchange securities for annuities. According to the 
age which has been attained, an existing income from invest- 
ments can, in this way, be doubled and even trebled. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST RATES. 

Practically every life assurance company grants imme- 
diate annuities, but the amount of annuity which is given in 
return for each £100 of capital invested as purchase money 
varies considerably. The following table shows the differ- 
ences between the highest and lowest rates which are quoted 
at the present time :— 

Female life 
aged last birthday. 


Male life 
aged last birthday 
60. 





70. 60. 70. 
Highest ... .. 914 6 13 15 6 8 6 12 5 10 
Lowest... -. © 6 & ai 17 «6 7723 10 4 3 
Difference _22¢2 BRO 8 TFS StF 





Average rate for 
all offices . £9 0 0 £1213 8 £718 2 £1016 1 


Conspicuous among the companies quoting the highest 
rates we find the majority of the Dominion Life Offices, e.g., 
the Canada Life and the Confederation Life of Canada. 
There is also the ‘‘Sun Life of Canada,’’ which has for 
many years advertised its annuities very persistently. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that in the year 1926 this 
office secured 17 per cent. of the total purchase money 
invested in the insurance companies operating in this 
country, and that its payments to annuitants amounted to 
13 per cent. of the total annuity payments made by all 
offices. The British Offices quoting the highest rates are 
well represented by the Standard Life Assurance Co. of 
Edinburgh. In several instances the rates quoted by the 
‘‘Standard’”’ are higher than those of the best known 
Dominion companies. 

Although we have referred only to the more usual type 
of immediate annuity on a single life, annuities are granted 
in other forms and dependent upon more than one life. 


MEAGRE ESTATES. 

During the seven years ended March 3ist, 1927, accord- 
ing to the Reports of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Inland Revenue, there died in Great Britain 724,000 persons 
having estates valued at £100 or more. Of this number 468,700 
(i.e., 65 per cent.) were worth £1,000 or less, the average 
amount being only £439, and 174,000 (i.e., 24 per cent.) were 
valued between £1,000 and £5,000, the average being £2,613. 
Combining these two groups, we have 89 per cent. of the 
estates worth £100 or more, showing an average of only 
£1,028, a sum which if invested at 5 per cent. will produce 
for dependents an income sufficient to provide nothing more 
than a poor lodging and bread and butter. It has long been 
maintained that we are an under-insured nation, but it was 
not realized that such impressive proof existed that the value 
of practically nine out of every ten estates, on the average, 
was sufficient to produce an income of only about £1 a week. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications: ‘‘ Insurance,’’ THE NATION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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BONUS YEAR 1928 


All With-Profit Policies taken out this year, and in 
force at 31st December, 1928, will share in the 
Distribution of Profits to be made as at that date. 
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Present Rate of Intermediate Bonus 
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The First Policy 


The young man is wise who looks ahead 
and effects as his first policy a Whole-of-Life 
Assurance by Limited Premiums ceasing at 
60 or 65, the age at which salary is often 
reduced to pension. 


Why should a man assure before he has dependants ? 
For several good reasons : 


1. Almost certainly assurance protection will be 
required one day—most men marry sooner or 
later. ‘ 

2. In addition to protection, a “ Standard” policy 
is a good investment. 

3. The sooner a Start is made the less the premium 
and the greater the bonus accumulations. 


See how a £1,000 With Profits policy grows under 
the Standard’s Annual Compound Bonus at the present 
rate of 42s. per cent. 

After 20 years, £1,515 

After 40 years, £2,296 

-After 60 years, £3,480 
Bonuses continue accruing and compounding annually 
even after premium payments have ceased. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR WITH PROFITS PROSPECTUS 
“R14” to 
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THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOK 
By MAURICE? WALSH 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE. ; 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that 
he has been having some very happy hours over ‘‘ The Key 
Above the Door.’’ Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for 
I lay abed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine 
yarn should come out of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, 
too, as I alighted on it by accident and without any antici- 
pation of the treat that was in store. I am enamoured of 
your book, and stop to give you three cheers.—Yours sin- 
cerely, (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


3/6 net Edition of 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR 
By WINIFRED DUKE 


Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from 
Sir JOHN ROSS, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

‘“‘ T have just finished Scotland’s Heir. I am of opinion that 
it is one of the finest historial novels in the language. The 
masterly way in which you diagnose the characters of Charles 
Edward, Lord George, and old naive Sheridan, fills me with 
admiration. You have well depicted the Irish braggart rogue 
O’Sullivan, and the wretched Lovat. 
“You have worked out a great drama in a most distinguished 
manner, and I congratulate you heartily. 4 
** None of the reviews have eulogised your fine achievement 
as it deserves.’’ 


A BETTER MAN 
By ROSALINE MASSON 7/6 net 


In this_novel the leading characters are two nephews of a 
Scottish Colonel and a very charming and sprightly girl. A 
feature of the story is the contrast of character in the two 
young men—one a fine healthy, full-blooded Australian, the 
other a sophisticated youth who comes over from America. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd., London and Edinburgh 




















THE BURDEN OF 
FUTURE SCHOOL FEES 


How to lessen it: 


When your youngster reaches the expensive school 
age, the necessary fees may be a heavy pull on 
income. But you can provide against this by a 
comparatively small annual payment now. 


For instance, if you are aged 30 next birthday, 
you can secure the payment of £150 a year for 
six years—£900 in all—commencing at the end of 
13 years, for an annual premium of £52.15. 9, 
which would be reduced by Income Tax Rebate 
to £48.4.9 net. 


Thus, if you survived the period, you would 
have created an educational fund of £900 by 
easy payments out of income. But in addition, 
in the event of your death at any time before- 
hand, a sum of £650, plus bonuses, would be 
immediately payable and premium paymenis would 
cease. 


These figures are based on present rates of Income 


Tax Rebate and Bonus. 


To obtain further particulars fill in and forward the coupon below. 





To the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 
Please send particulars of your “School Fees” scheme as advertised in 
“The Nation.” 











Issued by The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


STOCK 


OT long ago the industrial share boom on the Stock 
Nex ange was held up as remarkable by a responsible 
tor because of the theory that Stock Exchange 
activity should coincide with trade depression. From what 
mid-Victorian text-book is this theory drawn? In the days 
when the Consol market monopolized business it may have 
been true to say that the Stock Exchange was active only 
when trade was flat because that implied easy money and 
But to-day the most important 
market on the Stock Exchange is that in ‘* commercial and 
industrial securities,’’ of which about 1,300 appear in the 
* official *’ list and about 1,150 in the “* unofficial ”’ list. 
This market cannot boom unless trade is recovering or new 
industries are developing. Moreover, speculation in this 
market undoubtedly stimulates trade. It is only when com- 
mercial men are assured of free, active markets on the Stock 
Exchange that new companies are floated. Last year, for 
example, £134,100,000 of new capital was raised mainly for 
home industrial purposes, as against £80,900,000 in 1926, 
and for the first quarter of this year £37,700,000. That 
would have been impossible without an active industrial 
share market. The gramophone trade, artificial silk, splin- 
terless glass, British films, &c., could not have developed 
so rapidly without Stock Exchange speculation on indus- 
trial ** futures.”’ 


Kit ii 


a demand for Consols. 


* * * 


The latest artificial silk issue is that of British Acetate 
Silk, which has been formed to acquire from the Bulmer 
Rayon Company a viscose silk plant, producing 11 to 12 tons 
per week, and from Sir William Bulmer a cellulose acetate 
manufacturing and spinning plant, the present output of 
which is 1 ton per week. These plants will be enlarged to 
give an output of 27 tons of viscose artificial silk by Sep- 
tember, and of 7 tons of cellulose acetate silk by October 
(to be inereased to 50 tons by April, 1929). The new com- 
pany takes over an established organization, and a well- 
known chemist, Dr. Eichengrun, as its technical consultant. 
The cumulative 10 per cent. dividend on the 1,400,000 
ordinary shares of £1 to be issued and on the 600,000 shares 
to be allotted to the Bulmer Rayon Company require 
£200,000, while net profits are estimated at £850,000 when 
the Company is in full swing. After a 10 per cent. dividend 
has been paid the ordinary shares are entitled to 30 per 
cent. of the surplus profits and the deferred shares to the 
balance. No record of the old Bulmer Rayon profits (if 
any) is given, and the prospectus is a frank invitation to 
the public to gamble on ** another Courtaulds.”” But there 
is only one Courtaulds. 


* * * 


The impressive progress of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany was one of the features of the 1927 reports. Net 
profits at £659,748 were 27.7 per cent. greater than those of 
1926, and nearly 100 per cent. above those of 1925, Earn- 
ings after providing for depreciation of steamships and 
other properties amounted to 9.4 per cent. The dividend 
has been increased from 6 per cent. to 7} per cent. on the 
increased capital—£5,570,241 against £4,456,209. The 
book value of the ordinary shares works out at 28s.—but 
this does not take into account the large hidden reserve in 
the item ** steamers and shipping investments,”’ or in that 
of ‘* properties,” which includes valuable freehold land 
and buildings in New York. The shares have improved to 
30s. 3d. cum-dividend, at which price they yield slightly 
over 5 per cent. As far as we can see, Cunard Steamship 
should go on increasing its dividends. Its interest charges 


EXCHANGE AND INDUSTRY—CUNARD—MANGANESE—RUBBER 


are lower and its operating costs will be greatly reduced 
in this and the next three years on account of the enormous 
reduction in its fuel oil bill, which is almost in the nature 
of a windfall. The contract which the Cunard negotiated 
at the end of last year with the Standard Oi] Company of 
New Jersey for fuel oil requirements up to 1931 at $1,385 
per barrel in New York contained a clause that the buyer 
should have the benefit of any subsequent fall in contract 
prices. The Gulf Oil in a moment of panic about the over- 
production of oil in Venezuela and the United States gave a 
contract to the White Star Line in New York at $1.00 per 
barrel. Cunard claimed a reduction to $1.00 per barrel from 
the Standard Oil and got it! This is estimated to bring the 
savings on the Cunard’s fuel oil bill up to £674,000 per 
annum, which is equivalent to a dividend of 12 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital. It is rare for the steamship 
companies to profit for so long a period as four years from 
the dementia of the oil industry. 


* * * 


Faith in the shares of the Central Provinces Manganese 
Ore Company has been preached at sundry times in THE 
Nation. Once again it has been rewarded by the orthodox 
** signs following ’—which in the religion of the Stock 
Exchange is a bonus. This time it is a bonus of one new 
share for every three. It is worth recalling that in 1923 
one new share for every two was given, and in 1925 two for 
every three. It is unlikely that the 1928 bonus of one in 
three will be the last. The figures of net profits just pub- 
lished for the year ending December 31st, 1927, showed at 
£280,870 an increase of nearly 14 per cent., which in view 
of the lower prices prevailing for manganese must be re- 
garded as surprisingly good. Earnings were over 37 per 
cent., and the same distribution of 30 per cent. tax free 
has been declared, while £100,000 is applied to reserve. At 
72 cum-final dividends of 20 per cent. net and bonus of 
one in three (52 ex.) the shares return a yield of £5 4s. per 
cent. net or £6 10s. per cent. gross. We regard these shares 
as one of the best mining investments in the British Empire. 
Central Provinces is the biggest exporter of manganese ore 
in India. In 1926 the Company formed, in conjunction with 
the four principal ferro-manganese makers in this country, 
the United Kingdom Ferro-Manganese Company, of which 
it holds half the ordinary capital. This subsidiary, which 
buys ore at certain agreed prices from Central Provinces 
and sells it at a certain profit to the ferro-manganese makers, 
provides the Central Provinces with an outlet for a con- 
siderable part of its production. At the general meeting 
which will be held on April 18th it will be interesting to 
hear what progress has been made with the construction of 
the broad gauge railway to the mines. 


* * * 


We write before the Prime Minister has made his 
announcement on the results of the inquiry into the rubber 
restriction. Whatever he may decide, it is worth while 
reading the unvarnished tale of 5} years’ *‘ restriction ”’ in 
‘* The Rubber Crisis,’? by Messrs. Gourju and Parkinson 
(London General Press, 2s.). Adjustments under the 
restriction scheme were always too late. In 1924 when 
rubber consumption was rapidly increasing the restriction 
percentage fell and remained at less than 70 per cent. of 
‘* standard ”? output through the 1925 boom, while in 1926 
when consumption fell off, the restriction percentage rose. 
Finally, the over-assessment of estates and the accumulation 
of unused export coupons made the restriction percentage 
ineffective. These last defects were remedied in 1927, but 
were too late to save the restriction scheme. Messrs, Gourju 
and Parkinson are against the abrupt removal of restric- 
tion, but it must be obvious that until restriction is 
“6 officially ” abolished the way is not clear for a rapproche- 
ment either with the Dutch producers or the big American 
consumers, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


VICKERS. pr Jroedays/ 











N 
The sixty-first annual general meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was &X 
held on March 30th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland i\ 


Avenue, S.W., General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. 
the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the net trading profit for the past year, 
including dividends from subsidiary companies and investments, 
amounted 10 £1,275,995, an increase of £429,923 compared with 
1926, and consequently the board were able to propose a dividend 
of 8 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary capital, the first since 
IZ. 

Referring to the balance-sheet, the chairman said that the 


Why not_, 
“a delightful” 


SEA TRIP 





. oa 
position was exceedingly strong, a fact that was indicated even Visit 
more clearly by the consolidated balance-sheet of Vickers and 
its subsidjary companies. U. S. A. 

The directors had proposed the transfer of £238,211 to reserve, 
as compared with £262,730 to be paid in Ordinary dividend, | and 


because it was desirable that the reserve fund should always 
be equivalent to a year’s dividends on Preference and Ordinary 
capital. There was every reason to hope that a dividend of at 
, least 8 per cent, would be paid on the Ordinary shares for the 


<\ CANADA 


\ ’ SW) . 
lA \ AN You can do it 
The chairman then referred in detail to the results obtained BIG SHIPS edd / P . in 3 Weeks 
at the various branches of the undertaking. Sheffield had not eemanead SAILINGS “ae 











fulfilled expectations, as many orders had had to be takem at | fee. cccsccceceecscsesceccssscerecesseee fication. 
very low prices, but the works had been fairly well emploved. : 

2 About 100,000 tons of steel had been turned out, a greater arn Seto : We eee : Consrent 

‘ tion than in any year since 1918. ae: Splendid Food 

E Trade results at Barrow had been satisfactory, a number of _ ee Expert Service 

" ships having been completed, giving creditable results in trials : £38 on ae Congenial 

: and operation. The reduction in the Admiralty programme had ae: Companionship 

, destroyed their hopes of an order for Vickers-Armstrongs for the = TOURIST Deck Games 

‘ construction of a ereiier in 1928, but with the orders in hand : = — Music and Dancing 
results should again be satisfactory. : ‘Sailings from ’ Any Inland 

r Good results had been achieved at Erith, and the Dartford : Liverpool, _ a, 

; Works liad given a satisfactory return. __Beliast”” Guasgow,""Cobi | | Tour Arranged 

The burden of local taxation at some of the works—at 
A Sheffield the expense had been £56,669 last vear—had made the | Travel 


directors seriously consider whether in the event of further in- 


Ww creases it would not be to the company’s advantage gradually to 
>. transfer production to areas where the rates were less onerous. 
- During the past year there had been practically no labour dis- 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





REFORMED INNsS., 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PeopLe's REFRESH- 
MENT House ASSOCIATION, Lip. 
PR.FA., Lid.. 


St. George's House, 193, Regent a... Wo2. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


READING. 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 











CATERHAM SCHOOi. (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTRAM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 
Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


to the School 


A SOUND EDUCATION for your boy, 

School, assured at Marlborough 

Careful supervision, liberal table, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, fine sports 
Summer Term. 

Moderate inclusive fees. 

Write for Prospectus and fuller particulars to the Headmaster, E. S. 
STANLEY, 


F ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 12. 
Principals: [sass Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 








preparatory to Public 
House School, Reading. 

healthy class rooms, airy dormitories, 
ground. A few vacancies for 








A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Next Term opens on April 25th. 
Headmaster: T. F. GREEN. B.Sc. (Hons., Liverpool), M.A. (Educn., Sheffield). 

Apply to W. E. Brown, B.A., Secretary to the Governors, or to the present 
Headmaster, F. H. Knight, A. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Hetzn T. Nigip., M.A. 
Class. Trip. (Ca 


(Manchester), mb.). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. 
HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE have a Vacancy 
SENIOR ASSISTANT in the Public Libraries. 

Salary, £200 per annum, rising subject to satisfactory service by Annual 
Increments of £15 to £260. Candidates must have had practical experience 
in a Public Library, and possess Certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications, stating age (not under 25 years) and qualifications, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials and endorsed 
** Male Senior Assistant ” to be delivered to the undersigned not later than the 


2ist instant. 
SAMUEL PARKER, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bolton. 
April 4th, 1928. 





for a MALE 





CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE GATEWAY SCHOOL. 
HE COMMITTEE invite applications for the Headmastership 
of this School, to be opened in September next, in the Newarke, 
Leicester. 
Salary Scale, £600 to £800. 
Admission to this School will be at the age of 11. The curriculum will 
include more Handwork than is customary in the Secondary Schools, the 
intention of the Committee being to provide an education suitable for boys 
of ability from the age of 11 to 16, or later, whose interests are not necessarily 
academic. 
Further details respecting this appointment and a form of application, 
to be returned by April 23rd, 1928, can be obtained from the undersigned. 
F. P. ARMITAGE, Director of Education. 
Town Hall, Leicester. 


March 15th, 1928. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 





THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS.” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 
Thirteenth Course of Addresses: 
‘““MODERN ART, AND HOW TO ENJOY IT.” 
a or 








April 15th. The Hon. HUMPHREY PAKINCTON, A.R.1.B.A.: 
‘* Modern Architecture.’’ Lantern Slides. 
22nd. P,. MORLEY HORDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A.: 
‘““How to Preserve our Countryside.” 
.. 29th. €. K. CHESTERTON, Esq.: 
‘* Beauty in the Commonplace.”’ 
May 6th. Miss SHEILA KAYE-SMITH: 
‘* The Modern Novel.’’ 
13th. JOHN HASSALL, Esq., R.1., R.W.A.: 
‘* The Art of Poster Advertising.” 
With Blackboard Illustrations. 
2oth. OSBERT SITWELL, Esq.: 
** Modern Poetry, Illustrated.”’ 
» 27th. Sir HENRY HADOW, C.B.E., Mus. Doc.: 
* How to Listen to Music.”’ 
F REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 





LITERARY 





Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College te become Teachers of Gy tics 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 


87, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswolds, giving 

to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy conditions 
of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus apply to the 
Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The University will shortly 
proceed to award two University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and three Post-graduate Studentships 
of the value of £150. The Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
graduates of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach 
the Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. (from 
whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than May Ist, 1928. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. 

Vols. (Second-hand ane New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


On approval. 1,000,000 





T YREWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





Boa. .—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 





HAT DO UNITARIANS' BELIEVE? 
Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


Booklets free.—Miss 
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IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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